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EDITORIAL 


The nomination of General Eisenhower as the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency marks the end of Isolationism as a political creed in 
America. European observers must be aware that this is not the first time 
that the mourners have gathered around the coffin of Isolationism only to 
see it rise again with ‘twenty trenched gashes in its head’. But there are 
reasons for feeling that Eisenhower’s victory over Taft is more significant 
and more lasting than Willkie’s victory over Taft in 1940, or Dewey’s 
conversion to anti-Taft views and his victories in 1944 and 1948. The main 
reason is that Isolationism is in fact impossible for the United States to 
practice to-day — and it was not wholly impossible in 1940. In twelve years 
the facts of political life are being born in, even on the opposition party. 
Another reason for thinking Eisenhower’s victory significant is that it 
was not the victory of one man -— certainly not the victory of Eisenhower 
personally. He was a passive spectator at his own triumph, drawn along 
as Roman Emperors were at their triumphs, by hands equally willing to 
honour him, and bind the limbs of those he had defeated. Eisenhower, in 
fact, was carried to victory on a wave of popular sentiment within the 
Republican Party. That wave of sentiment, much more than the candi- 
date, is what is significant for America’s allies. It signifies the discontent 
of even loyal members of the Conservative Party in American politics with 
dogmas which smack of a past that is gone beyond recall. The dogma that 
America is a country which has turned its back on the Atlantic to find its 
future in the Pacific; the dogma that America must avoid entanglements 
that result in her giving more than she gets; the dogma that the social 
services open the back door to Socialism — these are some of the dogmas 
so thoroughly repudiated by the rank and file of the Republican Party. 
It would be a mistake to imagine that the old guard of the party was 
converted ; it was not, it was overwhelmed and may live to fight another 
day. But after stacking all the cards in its own favour it could not and did 
not win. Almost everything that was said from the platform in the first 
three days of the Convention was the true dogma according to the old 
guard. The speeches by MacArthur and Hoover were the last splutters of 
the Dinosaurs — and very loud splutters at that. But they carried no weight 
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with the Convention, and both men ended the week more generally 
discredited than they began. The American people, in the roar of party 
conclave or in the quiet of the polling booth, are not easily taken in by 


fustian. 
The Convention was far more certain of what it rejected than of what 


it wished to adopt. The so-called Party Platform is made up of a score 
of planks which do not fit together, and are indeed intended to 
restore party unity - which means unity between two elements that are 
really irreconcilable. It would be kindest and wisest not to attempt to 


analyse it, because like all party platforms drawn up at conventions it is a | 


nine days’ wonder which is forgotten before the election is ended. But 
if we look elsewhere to see what the new Republican Party is going 
to favour there is a disturbing lack of evidence. On home affairs the 
candidate himself has said very little, and that was too much. Eisenhower 
has not understood the elements of America’s domestic problems, and 
when he tries to answer questions about the subject he reveals ignorance, 
and a prejudice in favour of returning to the frontier spirit of Abilene, 
Kansas, at the beginning of this century. But amongst the General’s most 
useful and hard-working backers has been Thomas E. Dewey, and he is 
likely to have a iarge hand in the domestic policy Eisenhower advocates, 
and — if he is elected — the policies he will actually pursue. Dewey’s views 
are no secret, and no novelty. He believes in a more efficient and less 
generous version of the Fair Deal. It would be a policy of the mixture as 
before, but with a fee for the prescription to save waste. The nearest 
equivalent to Dewey in British politics is R. A. Butler; neither are 
economists, both are efficient reformers who wish their party to move 
with the times. 

It is, of course, in its impact on foreign affairs that the Eisenhower 
nomination is most significant. For twelve years the American Admini- 
stration has had to face the awkward fact that the whole basis of their 
foreign policy, not merely the details but the very existence of an active 
policy of participation in world affairs, was questioned or denied by a 
section of the opposition party. What was more serious, that section of 
the party was often on the point of becoming the official leadership of the 
opposition. As long as Senator Vandenberg was alive it was possible to 
pretend that there was a bi-partisan foreign policy; with his death the 
bi-partisan policy was extinguished, in spite of all that John Foster Dulles 
could do. The leadership in foreign affairs passed to the Taft wing of the 
Republican Party. 
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It is that disastrous situation which has been remedied by the Conven- 
tion. If Taft had been nominated — though his election would have been 
most unlikely — American foreign policy would have been hamstrung till 
November, because there would have been no prospect of continuity. 
The outcome of the election would have seemed abroad as significant as 
the outcome of a civil war. Now the election is reduced to the democratic 
proportions of a change of emphasis. What will that change of emphasis 
be? It appears that whether Eisenhower is elected or not, there will be a 
new self-confidence in American policy, because the experimental policies 
of the cold war will have been approved in principle by both the great 
parties. With that greater self-confidence, we must realize, is bound to 
come greater impatience with Allies which do not conform. Relations with 
America after the election, whoever is elected, are likely to be more 
clear-cut, but not easier. 

To be specific, if Eisenhower is elected he is likely to demand a clarifica- 
tion of the aims of the Grand Alliance. He is agreed that Europe is more 
important than Asia, that a hot war would be disastrous, and that America 
needs allies; but just because he agrees on those issues, and would have a 
mandate from the American people, he is almost certain to demand that 
the Allies agree with America on lesser details.“The attitude towards 
Communist China, the problems of East-West trade, are subjects on which 
clarification is overdue. But the main issue, in which Eisenhower is 
passionately interested, is the future of Europe. As a General he has never 
attempted to conceal his determination that Europe shall be united by a 
federal union. He differs from most American people on this only in that 
he knows what he is talking about. With Eisenhower as President the 
question of how far, how fast and how extensive the process of federaliza- 
tion in Europe is to be, will become the number one question for America’s 
allies. 

But it is of course by no means certain that Eisenhower will be elected 
President. The Democratic party is the natural majority party in America 
because it combines the firm labour alliance with the actual support of 
the farmers. Unless Eisenhower can break that union, or carry all the 
floating voters, he will not be elected. The Democratic nominee, Governor 
Adlai Stevenson, was chosen by the Convention just because he could 
hold together the labour voters and the farm voters, as well as avoid an 
irreconcilable split between Northern Liberals and Southern Conserva- 
tives. His record is one that should appeal to many floating voters. He is 
something of an intellectual who has carefully thought about the place 
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of private enterprise in American society and the place of America in 
the world at large. As a delegate to the United Nation’s Assembly in 
1946 he made his mark as a man who recognized the full extent of 
American obligation to trade on equal terms. 

Yet it is true that Stevenson did not want to run. He is known to have 
felt that the Democratic Party could do with a period out of office, to 
purge itself of the corruption which resulted from twenty years of un- 
interrupted power. Even more important, he has felt —at least until 
recently — that unless the Republican Party were given power it would 
never learn responsibility. However, those scruples have been overcome, 
and there is little doubt that Stevenson will campaign vigorously. 

It should make a good campaign, though we may expect its tradiiional 
descent from high principles to low vote catching. Such details need 
hardly concern non-Americans. For the world at large the significance of 
the American conventions is greater than any possible significance of the 
election itself. By nominating Eisenhower and Stevenson the two great 
parties have made it clear that America will no longer swing between 
extremes; that the possibilities of isolationism or imperialism have been 
abandoned. Henceforward, the two parties will compete for the votes at 
the centre, not for thesupport of their own extremists. Henceforward the 
foreign policy debates will be on the line of action, not on whether to act 
at all. 

For Europe this means a greater measure of security, but it will also 
mean greater demands. If the domestic battle on isolationism is ended, the 
struggle over what policy to pursue abroad will be intensified. America 
will now take its full place as an architect of the emerging Atlantic 
Community. In Europe, desultory planning for a distant future must be 
replaced by decision. 
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WINTHROP LIBRARY 
COMMENT 
Technology-wise, Science-foolish 


It is curiously, even perversely, comforting to find a sphere of work in 
which America does not at the moment lead the world; in which she is 
desperately trying to catch up; in which for once there is a ‘gap’ not in 
her favour. Even more curiously, the field of American disadvantage is 
science, fundamental or basic, as opposed to applied: or, as Dr James 
Conant prefers to call it, in his foreword to the first report of the National 
Science Foundation, ‘uncommitted research’ as opposed to ‘programmatic 
research’. As he defines them, ‘applied research is like drilling for oil when 
you know where the oil is. Fundamental research is like prospecting for 
oil in a hitherto unexplored country’. To the English reader this report of 
the National Science Foundation is, at first glance, disturbing: it labours 
the case for supporting basic scientific research so persistently and pro- 
testingly that one begins to wonder how the idea ever arose that America 
is a science-mad nation; and it seeks to justify this insistence on the need 
for more fundamental research almost solely on the grounds of its potent 
contribution to preparedness for war. To scientists here the first part of 
the argument must seem otiose (surely no one ever doubted the import- 
ance of basic research) and the second part distasteful. But the report 
must be read in the light not only of the brief history of American science, 
but also of the even briefer story of the National Science Foundation. 
Just as in raw materials (according to the recent Paley Report) the 
United States is now consuming more than she herself produces, so in 
science she has always been a bigger consumer than manufacturer of 
research. The measure of her dependence on scientific discoveries rade 
elsewhere is given quantitatively in terms of Nobel prizes: ‘Three out of 
four awards in science have gone to scientists outside the United States. 
This country is by no means self-sufficient with respect to scientific talent.’ 
All this, of course, is common knowledge in scientific and academic 
circles. But it is nice to be reminded of it, especially when we are being 
so tirelessly, almost tiresomely, instructed — by everyone from productivity 
teams to the Paymaster-General — to look to America to learn how to run 
a technical civilization. It appears — and not only from this report, but 
from the way in which President Conant wooed the British universities in 
his Pilgrim speech last March — that academically and scientifically we 
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have much of value to teach, even if technologically we have lots to learn. 
And what we can teach and contribute is not only the intangibles: it is 
things of immediate as well as ultimate importance, even for cold or hot 
war. The opening sentence of the report could not have made this, by 
implication, more clear: ‘Penicillin, the proximity fuse, the atom bomb, 
among a host of other scientific contributions to American victory in the 
Second World War, brought home to many citizens the value of scientific 
research.’ Leaving aside the begged question of ‘value’, the choice of 
examples is illuminating: for it happens that the fundamental work on 
penicillin, on radar (the basis of the proximity fuse) and on nuclear 
fission was all done in this country and the results presented to American 
science to develop. 

Since, then, America’s scientific dependence on us and on the rest of 
Western Europe is known and, by implication, acknowledged, why does 
the report have to fight rather than state its case for fundamental research ? 
The partial and immediate answer is that the body itself, the National 
Science Foundation — established by an Act of Congress of 1950, thirty to 
forty years after our own comparable bodies were started — has had to 


fight for its finance. The original first year’s budget proposed by President | 


Truman was 14 million dollars, but it was cut to 300,000 by the House 
Committee on Appropriations and was later restored to only 34 millions. 
Compared with a total estimated expenditure on research and develop- 
ment in the United States (by industry, universities and the Federal 
Government) of close on 3,000 million dollars, the sums appropriated to 
the National Science Foundation hardly seem worth cavilling at. Yet the 
Foundation’s first budget was questioned and cut by Congress — and not 
on the grounds that sufficient was already being done to encourage basic 
research, but because the Foundation’s programme of aid to basic 
research and to the training of scientific manpower was not an immediate 
tangible contribution to the present defence of the nation. This, no doubt, 
is the reason behind the plaintive tone of the Foundation’s first report and 
explains the laborious simplicity of the arguments, which include a basic- 
English history of scientific progress starting from Thales of Miletus 
(600 B.c.) with side-glances at the Greek etymology of electricity and 
magnetism. It explains, presumably, the carefully chosen quotations, not 
from top-ranking scientists, but from leading businessmen and indus- 
trialists like the chairman of the board of General Motors and the vice- 
president of General Electric, testifying to stockholders or to the readers 
of Colliers and Fortune about the importance and shortage of research. 
And it explains, presumably, the argumentum ad bellum. 

Curious as all this special pleading seems to us, the need for it appears 
to be very real. The report estimates that only slightly more than 10 per 
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cent. of all American research and development is done in universities, 
and since most of the basic research is done by universities (though much 
of their work is also applied and developmental) it follows that the 
proportion of fundamental to applied research in the whole country must 
be dangerously low, and the pressure for ‘defence research’ is increasing 
the imbalance. That it should be necessary to set up a central government- 
sponsored agency to redress the balance must also seem curious, more 


- especially in America, a land teeming with charitable trusts and founda- 


tions for the philanthropic support of learning. Perhaps the dependence of 
American universities on industry and foundations for much of their 
endowed research is not, on the whole, healthy for those unspectacular 
pursuits like ‘pure’ research which need to be financed from unearmarked 
resources if they are to have the freedom that good research demands. 
Somehow, in this country, we seem to have learnt how to preserve intact 
the virgin freedom of our academic activities while financing them now 
almost entirely from State funds. The basis of it may be that most people, 
including those in government, accept that fundamental research is & 
genuine and disinterested research for knowledge, not for industrial or 
warlike ‘know-how’. , 
A. 8. 


Musical Houseparty 


To the non-specialist — and, for all one knows, to the specialist also — the 
charm of the Aldeburgh festival is its houseparty atmosphere: and it is a 
party which, unlike Glyndebourne, one can afford to attend. As a festival, 
it differs from Edinburgh, Cheltenham and the rest in two ways: it is 
small — the Jubilee Hall sets the size of the audience at less than 300 — and 
it has a genius loci. Aldeburgh, in fact, is a kind of miniature Bayreuth; 
serious and, in performance, perfectionist; but ending, like a good house- 
party, with a couple of good jokes — at least they were not as bad as most 
musical jokes. The epithet which is bound to appear in describing the 
festival is ‘intimate’, which is unfortunate if it be taken to imply either the 
cosy or the recherché: the only implication here is friendliness and infor- 
mality. It is pleasant to watch patrons, performers and audience stroll out 
of the houses, along the street or the shore, and into the hall; to see the 
performers taking turns at turning-over; and to have patrons prepared 
(and competent) to be compéres, or rather to tell us what comes next. 
The fact that we have paid for our seats hardly seems to arise: the 
impression, and indeed the reality, is that we are invited guests at a 
od 
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private performance, of a meticulously professional standard, in an atmo- 
sphere of the best amateurism. If it is all done under distinguished and 
near-royal patronage, there appears to be no snob-value attaching to 
attendance. Perhaps it is a selected, rather than a select, audience; perhaps 
it is self-selected by acquaintance, with this particular seaside place or 
with friends who frequent it, with the particular resident composer or his 
musical friends and accomplices. Or perhaps the Earl of Harewood 
summed it up in his closing speech when he said that the audience con- 
sists of those who live in Aldeburgh, those who don’t, and those brought 
by one or other of the first two categories. The point is to categorize, not 
the audience, but the festival. This is not music for the million, not even 
for the thousands who fill the Albert Hall (and the pockets of successful 
impresarios) to pay mass homage to Tchaikovsky and the concerto; nor 
has it the kind of anonymous specialism of Cheltenham’s contemporary 
music, nor the international tourist pull of Edinburgh. All this is simply to 
say that Aldeburgh is different, and even those who have not been there 
know that: but it is different in a hopeful way. For here is music made as 
well as performed — and performed as well as it is made — in a manner 
which recalls the courts and Kapellmeister of Germany, or our own 
Elizabethan age. The difference is that it is not solely for the private 
audience, it is not a Court culture: you can pay for your seat. Perhaps this 
is how music — and for that matter the other arts, which Aldeburgh does 
not neglect — should grow in our democratic, tax-burdened age. 
W. A. 8. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


S1r, — As a trained economist who has just returned from three and a 
half weeks in the USSR, after living there almost continuously from 
1931 to 1937, may I make some critical comments on your June article 
on “The Soviet Economy’? 

Your correspondent makes much of the present need to alter the basis of 
price calculations in current Soviet plans as if this represented some intrin- 
sic weakness in the Soviet system. In fact, of course, even our own ‘Cost of 
Living’ Index is far from perfect, and your contributor’s criticisms of 
Soviet price calculations could be made anywhere where the same basic 
index has been in use for a number of years, especially where the economy 
was developing as rapidly as in the USSR. 
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On page 489 your correspondent seeks to find some contradiction be- 
tween the ending of ‘all subsidies to industry and trade’ in the USSR, 
and the fact that the percentage of the Budget allocation to industry did 
not fall. In the Soviet Union a ‘subsidy’ to industry means, as here, a 
current contribution to that industry, to enable it to sell below cost. But 
Budget allocations to industry are, in the main, capital investments. Thus 
to abolish ‘subsidies’ means to abolish special assistance to enable industry 
to sell below cost. The fact that the Budget contribution to industry con- 
tinued to rise with the Budget means that capital investment each year con- 
tinued to rise. 

On the same page there is an extraordinary statement - completely 
contrary to present fact - about ‘the purchasing power of consumers’ 
incomes’ in the West being relatively high and tending ‘to rise’, while in 
the U SSR it is ‘low by all standards’. Having just visited the USS R, 
where prices are steadily falling, I cannot make head or tale of this com- 
ment. Moreover, a study of the absolute purchasing power now available 
in the USSR is impressive, both compared to 1937, and compared to 
Western Europe as a whole. Your correspondent says ‘wages are low in 
Soviet Russia’. At the official rate of exchange, the average wage in the 
USSR to-day (1,000 roubles per month) is £22 per week! In fact, 
comparing both wages and purchasing power, we found that the average 
wage was more like £6 per week, but even this is not a low wage com- 
pared to Europe as a whole, not to mention Asia. 

Your correspondent’s statement that during the last two decades the 
prices of consumers’ goods have risen ‘approximately twice as fast as 
wages’ is utterly incorrect. We made careful note of prices when in the 
USSR, and since our return I have compared these with the prices 
quoted by Sir Walter Citrine in his Search for Truth in Russia, 1937. On the 
one hand, the average wage then was about 250 roubles a month, while 
now it is 1,000 roubles. The money wage has thus been quadrupled be- 
tween 1937 and 1952. On the other hand, prices rarely have more than 
doubled, and some have fallen, as is shown by the following figures - 
where I have only taken commodities which appeared both on Citrine’s 
list for 1937 and my own list for 1952. 


Minimum prices Minimum prices 


(rouble) (rouble) 

1937 (Citrine) 1952 (P. Sloan) 
Potatoes (Ib.) 0.27 0.36 
Bread (Ib.) (wheat) 1.27 0.92 
Macaroni (Ib.) 2.27 1.90 


Rice 2.95 3-90 
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Minimum prices Minimum prices 
(rouble) (rouble) 
1937 (Citrine) 1952 (P. Sloan) 
3.18 4.40 
Sugar 1.73 4.16 
Butter 6.81 10.80 
Cream 
Cheese 5-77 g.00<¢ Cheese 
; (Jess) 
Milk 1.08 1.23 
Eggs (each) 55 k. 63 k. 
Fruits (Ib.) 2.00 2.00 


Men’s winter coats 500 240 
Men’s hats 25 80 

60 (Panama) 
Men’s boots and shoes 150 240 
Men’s caps 10 30 
Women’s shoes 110 137 


Your correspondent writes as if the first post-war cut was in 1948, and 
‘affected mainly alcoholic drinks and caviare’ (page 490). In fact the first 
post-war price cut was in December 1947 and affected bread and other 
cereal products and beer. Prices of certain other formerly rationed goods 
were raised above the previous rationed price. In 1948, apart from 
alcoholic drinks and caviare, a number of industrial goods were reduced 
in price, including jewellery, cosmetics, radio sets, gramophones, plastic 
articles, stoves, bicycles, motor cycles, and cigarettes. A lot more than 
drinks and caviare! Your correspondent’s further unsubstantiated state- 
ment that wages have since been ‘reduced somewhat’ seems to be without 
foundation. 

Your correspondent, on page 491, makes the assertion that the Soviet 
authorities have yet to discover that high wage rates provide a strong 
inducement! Yet in the U SS R, wherever one goes, wage-incentives are 
far greater than in Britain. We found the absolute minimum wage for 
unskilled work to be 500 roubles a month. The average wage, we found, 
was 1,000 roubles, and incentives for skilled or heavy work were so great 
that engine drivers, miners and others could take home as much as 3,000, 
4,000 or even 5,000 roubles a month. One young miner was recently 
reported in Pravda as earning 8,000 roubles a month. To write that a 
country with such wage incentives ‘has yet to discover’ the value of 
incentives shows a tragic ignorance of Soviet economics. 
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On page 493 your correspondent makes out that present living standards 
can be no better than at the outbreak of the war. Yet as the figures show, 
wages have quadrupled, while prices are in some cases below, some are 
equal, and some are above the 1937 level. Taken all round, and with 
rents remaining unchanged, it appears not unfair to estimate prices as a 
whole as somewhere between the 1937 level and 200 per cent. of the 1937 
level; with wages four times more, this gives an increase of real wages 
between two and three times between 1937 and 1952. As ten years. — 1941- 
1951 — must be taken out of this as dead loss, due to war and repairing 
the damage of war, the USSR has achieved the magnificent result of 
actually doubling or trebling real wages in a period of about five years. 
This seems, on paper, incredible. But knowing the USSR as I did 
from 1931 to 1936, and verifying the wages and prices prevalent there 
to-day, I know it has actually happened. 

I cannot, in reasonable space, deal with all the points raised by your 
contributor, but trust that you will publish this letter with the figures 
contained in it, in order that your readers may get a truer picture of the 
‘formidable development of Soviet industrial potential’, to use your corre- 
spondent’s words, than he gives himself. 

Yours faithfully, 
Pat Stoan, 
General Secretary. 
Fune 24th, 1952. 
BritisH SoviET FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 
36 Spencer Srreet, E.C.1. 


Our Contributor replies: 


Economists will agree that there is no such thing as a perfect index of 
costs of living, industrial production or national income. There are, how- 
ever, various degrees of imperfection. In the Soviet Union, one does not 
deal with an inaccuracy, due to changed patterns of production or habits 
of consumption, of say 10 per cent. The official rate of increase in indus- 
trial production and national income suffers from exaggeration, due to 
price manipulation, amounting to 100 per cent. and more. 

As to Soviet policy on subsidies, it seems to be agreed that the system of 
subsidizing producer goods industries at the expense of the consumer has 
remained unchanged. As in the past, the investment programme appears 
to be financed largely from purchase taxes on daily necessities. This view 
is confirmed by D. A. Allakhverdyan, when on page 71 of his book on 
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Questions of the Theory of Soviet Finance, published by the State Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1951, he says: 

The prices of producer goods in several heavy industries are fixed, as 
before the war, below their real cost.... The prices for the products 
of heavy industry continue to be relatively low....A significant 
part of the accumulation of heavy industry is realized through inner- 
industrial accumulation of the light and food industries. 

In the West, subsidies are used mainly in order to cheapen the consump- 
tion budget of the worker, and not the investment budget of the State. 

Throughout the last twenty years or so, in the West the standard of 
living has tended to rise. Against this, in the Soviet Union, the per capita 
consumption of the rapidly rising industrial proletariat has remained 
static, at best, in all major items such as basic foods, housing, clothing and 
shoes. The average diet has remained rather dull, overloaded with starchy 
foods and short of protective foods, providing, as before the war, approxi- 
mately 2,900 calories per day. According to the F A O, the average con- 
sumption of cotton, wool and rayon in Russia was 6°8 Ib. in 1950 against 
g°0 lb. before the war. (During this period it increased from 26-2 to 27°5 Ib. 
in this country, and from 26-2 to 39-7 Ib. in the United States.) The posi- 
tion is similar in the case of shoes. The growing over-crowding of urban 
dwellings in Soviet towns, due to wartime destruction and post-war 
urbanization, is too well known to need any elaborating. It cannot be 
denied, however, that the living standards of certain new privileged 
classes have improved in recent years. Wages of 1,000 roubles per month 
are no common feature, even in Moscow where wage levels are well above 
the national average. In the selected factories, shown to the economists 
visiting Moscow in April, the average wage level was found to be close to 
700 roubles, but for the country as a whole it is likely to be nearer 600 
roubles. In agriculture, which still employs more than half the working 
population, it is still less. 

No economist would wish to rely on travellers’ tales for any price com- 
parison. In his report, which he describes as a simple account of a journey 
rather than a study, Sir Walter Citrine gives several wage and price 
ranges, from which Mr. Sloan has made a selection. He seems to have 
quoted mainly, but in part incorrectly, from pages 293-294 and 345. 
On page 294, potatoes and wheat bread are said to have cost a minimum 
of 0.30 and 0.70 roubles per kilo, and not 0.76 and 1.27 roubles per Ib. 
On page 345, minimum prices of men’s winter coats, boots and shoes are 
quoted at 225, 40 and 50 roubles respectively, and not at 500 and 150 
roubles. He confronts his arbitrary selection and inaccurate quotation 
with another set of prices, without stating either the kind or the quality 
of such varying commodities as coats, shoes, meats and fruit. Compared 
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with his quotations of 3.30 and 2.00 roubles per Ib., respectively, for meat 
and fruit, other economists visiting Moscow last April recorded prices 
ranging from 5 to 8 roubles for beef, 10 to 12 roubles for pork, and 4 to 5 
roubles for apples. Most countries have eliminated disputes of this kind 
by regularly publishing official price and wage data for purposes of his- 
torical and international comparison. Russia has not done so for the last 
two decades. While the first price cut after the war affected, as stated, 
mainly alcoholic drinks and caviare, some non-food items were also listed 
for price reductions. Like drinks and caviare, these were also of small 
benefit to the ordinary citizen, of the Soviet Union, who needed bread, 
clothing and dwelling space rather than caviare and jewellery, gramo- 
phones and motor cycles. 

It would indeed be wrong to say that Soviet Russia has yet to discover 
the value of incentives. In fact, the article referred to average wage rates 
and not to differential bonuses. One can hardly dispute that, through a 
system of incentives, the exploitation of human muscles has been developed 
to a fine art in the Soviet Union. This is illustrated, for instancé, by the 
ratio of one to sixteen, quoted by your letter writer, between the minimum 
rate of 500 roubles for unskilled work and 8,000’ roubles for a mining 
Stakhanovite. While in Russia, wage ranges tend to widen, in the Welfare 
States of the West the range between unskilled and female labour on the 
one hand, and skilled male labour on the other, has narrowed in recent 
years. 

In this short space it is impossible to deal with all the fallacies and 
statistical errors put forward by Mr Sloan. How difficult it is to be definite 
about a comparison of wage and price levels inside and outside Russia, is 
illustrated by his suggestion that weekly earnings in Moscow amount to 
£22 at the official rate, but to £6 at a rate chosen by him. On his reckon- 
ing, wages in Russia and Britain, in roubles and shillings, are roughly of 
the same order. Against this, some of the economists who visited Moscow 
last April believe that, in any comparison of the cost of living in this coun- 
try and in Russia, the rouble is to be taken at 4d. This means that the 
Russian worker would have to labour three times as long as his British 
counterpart, if he wished to reach the standard of living to which the 
latter is accustomed, while he would have to work almost four times as 
long in order to consume as much protective food as is eaten in England. 

As long as the Soviet authorities do not release even the minimum of 
statistics which any underdeveloped country provides nowadays, they and 
their friends must be content if trained economists make their own calcu- 
lations as well as is possible in the circumstances. 











THE TURNING POINTIN EUROPE 
II, THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


Robert Boothby, mp 


In the nineteenth century Britain was the arbiter and director of an ex- 
panding world economy based on multilateral trade, competition in free 
markets, free currency convertibility, and the international mobility of 
capital and labour. This was due not only to the fact that she was the 
greatest industrial Power but that she was also the biggest purchaser of 
goods. The City of London was the principal banker and merchant for 
the rest of the world, from which we imported freely, and in which we 
invested heavily. Sterling, supported by ninety-day bills of exchange on 
London, was the international measuring-rod of value; and it could be 
said that the whole world was the sterling area. Britain financed the 
economic development of backward or expanding countries everywhere, 
including the United States. She lost a lot of money in the process — and 
made far more. The system worked so long as we were able to pursue an 
expansionist economic policy based upon fortuitous but repeated dis- 
coveries of gold, the possession of ample reserves of call money, the ex- 
ploitation of new markets and inventions, and the filling up of empty 
spaces by large-scale migration. It was threatened when our industrial 
supremacy was seriously challenged at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, and our proportion of world manufactured exports began to fall. It 
was abruptly terminated by the First World War. 

In 1919 the United States had already succeeded us as the dominant 
world economic Power. This radically changed the situation because in- 
stead of being the biggest buyers, they were the biggest potential sellers of 
goods ; and it is manifestly impossible for the currency of the world’s greatest 
seller to do the same job as the currency of the world’s greatest purchaser. 
Moreover the conditions which gave rise to the economic system of the 
nineteenth century no longer existed. The international mobility of men, 
of capital and of goods was sharply restricted by the rise of the two 
continental economies which to-day bestride the globe — the totalitarian 
economy of the USSR, and the free but highly protected economy of 
the U S A. To these Germany soon sought to add a third, under centralized 
planning and control. 
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The era of British industrial and commercial supremacy had come to 
an end. The era of mass production and large economic units had arrived. 
The material basis of the national economies of Europe was no longer 
adequate to enable the various nation-states, including Britain, to main- 
tain — in isolation from one another — their standard of living; but only the 
German industrialists, under the intellectual domination of Walther 
Rathenau, saw this. They tried in vain to extend the rationalization of 
their own basic industries, on an international scale, to those of Europe. 
The forces of laissez-faire capitalism were too strong for them. A deter- 
mined attempt was made, under entirely different conditions, to restore 
the economic system of the nineteenth century. Britain returned to the 
gold standard at the pre-war parity of exchange. Other countries followed 
her lead to the best of their ability. Thereafter international trade 
became a ruthless pursuit of gold. Each country strove desperately to 
build up an export surplus, but this struggle for markets did little to 
increase the real wealth of the world, which is dependent not simply upon 
moving goods from here to there, but upon the aggregate amount of 
human energy and skill applied to natural resources everywhere. It only 
enabled some countries to export their unemployment to others, which got 
into unpayable debt as a result. Outside the United States a blighting 
deflation forced down the prices of primary producers everywhere, 
crippled the heavy industries of Europe, drove millions of workers off the 
land and out of work, and enormously increased the real burden of all 
debts. The object of this policy was the re-establishment of the supremacy 
of the market, and with it the political independence of the mercantile 
society. The consequence was the worst economic crisis the world had 
yet experienced. 

Between 1934 and 1937 there was a gleam of light. Forced off the gold 
standard by short-term calls on London which could not be met, the 
British Government (which had been formed with the avowed intention 
of doing the precise opposite) let the pound find its own level, protected 
the home market, expanded the system of imperial preference, established 
an exchange equalization fund, and regulated credit with the primary 
object of maintaining the stability of commodity prices. In so doing they 
brought into existence the modern sterling area; and, anticipating ruin, 
achieved a measure of prosperity which we had not known since 1918. 
With a flexible exchange rate the British international accounts auto- 
matically came into balance. “This’, commented Mr Frank Graham, of 
Princeton University, ‘provided Great Britain and the world as a whole 
with the best exchange situation we have had since World War I.’ 
The results were spectacular. Our gold reserve rose by over £200 million 
—muuch faster than our short-term foreign debts. Production rose by 
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nearly 50 per cent., our exports to countries within the Empire by 52 
per cent. and our imports from them by 64 per cent. At the same time 
the volume of our trade with the outside world expanded by over 30 per 
cent. Confidence in sterling was restored. Once again it became a yard- 
stick, although it was unanchored to gold; and, as such, was generally 
accepted as a reliable medium for the conduct of international trade. 
By 1939 we were so liquid that we could stand the strain of the with- 
drawal of foreign balances amounting to £250 million in less than a year. 

The Second World War put paid to all this. By r945 Britain had £600 
million of gold and dollar reserves against some £3,500 million of short- 
term foreign debts, or sterling balances, incurred entirely on behalf of 
the war effort. Here was an opportunity for constructive economic 
statesmanship. We got, instead, the Bretton Woods Agreement. This fixed 
the monetary price of gold at an artificially low level. It also fixed exchange 
rates between independent sovereign states, in a world of chaos, without 
any knowledge of the governing factors, and without any attempt to co- 
ordinate national monetary policies. It put the onus of restoring a balance 
of payments not upon the creditor, but upon the debtor nations. Finally, 
it provided an iternational monetary fund of $3 billion to close a dollar 
gap which between 1946 and 1949 alone amounted to $20 billion. Since 
Bretton Woods the American wholesale commodity price index has 
doubled, and the sterling area has been gutted of its remaining gold 
reserves. Worse was to come. The terms which accompanied the first 
American loan to Britain revealed that yet another attempt was to be 
made to return to the economic system of the nineteenth century. No 
comprehensive plan for the revival of world trade had been worked out, 
but regional plans of any kind were ruled out by a renewed insistence on 
the application of the principle of non-discrimination. Back we had to 
plunge, under conditions far less favourable than those which existed in 
the ’twenties, into the icy seas of free convertibility, unregulated enulti-’ 
lateral trade, and cut-throat international competition. 

I have some claim to be heard on this subject now, because I moved 
the rejection of the Bretton Woods and Loan Agreements in the House 
of Commons; and, when the regulations to establish the convertibility of 


sterling were debated on July 31st, 1947, I said: 


We are now financing the world dollar deficit... . The convertibility 
of sterling is imposing upon us an unbearable burden, which we are 
simply not capable of carrying. ... All these arrangements will be very 
short-lived. They will have to be abandoned. 


In the event convertibility lasted for five frightening weeks, by the 
end of which the American loan had been washed away. Since then we 
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have done nothing to reduce our margin of illiquidity. At the end of 1949, 
despite the writing up of our gold reserve after devaluation, we had less 
gold and more debts than in 1945. In 1950 there was a half-turn for the 
better. Our gold reserve rose faster than our foreign balances. The relief 
proved to be temporary and illusory. It was due to a combination of 
Marshall aid, the great movement of world commodity prices which 
followed the outbreak of the Korean war, and the conversion of stocks of 
essential raw materials into gold. During the first half of 1951 our liquidity 
position again deteriorated; and in the second half we squarely met 
the fate of all bankers who accept deposits with inadequate cash reserves. 
Our gold reserve fell by £550 million. In addition, our credit balance 
of £100 million with the European Payments Union was converted into 
a debit balance of £200 million. In short, we ran through our reserves at 
the rate of £850 million in six months. The cause of this is not far to seek. 
In the wake of a boom year, the countries of the sterling area, with the 
exception of India, had been over-importing from the dollar area; and 
their banker, Britain, had been spending more money than she had got. 

The economic history of Great Britain since 1918 deserves the closest 
study because it is a manifestation of the underlying malaise which has 
held Europe in its grip for the past thirty years. With the exception of the 
brief period from 1934 to 1937, it is a story of continuous and accelerating 
decline, with the result that we are now in a permanent crisis arising from 
our illiquid position — and this despite the fact that, since 1945, we have 
had £2,000 million of foreign aid in dollar loans and gifis from the United 
States and Canada, as well as sterling gifts from Australia and New 
Zealand. Most of the countries of Western Europe are in similar, although 
less desperate, plight. They, too, are in perpetual deficit to the United 
States; and it is an illusion to suppose, as some do, that you can get rid of 
the national deficits of a dozen countries by the simple process of adding 
them up. But they are not so utterly dependent on imports as Britain. 
As a last resort, and at great cost, most of them could make themselves 
sufficiently self-supporting to survive in relative economic isolation. 
Britain alone could not get on without the rest of the world. 

The fundamental economic disequilibrium between the New World and 
the Old, and its symptom the dollar shortage, is therefore no temporary 
phenomenon. It is the outcome of an economic process which has been 
developing since the beginning of the present century, and which has been 
hastened but not caused by two world wars. It will not be solved by 
orthodox methods, or palliative measures, or by applying nineteenth- 
century remedies to twentieth-century ills. In 1949 Sir Stafford Cripps 
declared that Britain must achieve economic independence and self- 
sufficiency by 1952. In 1952 Mr R. A. Butler declared that our goal was 
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still free convertibility with the dollar, and that this could be achieved by 
a large increase of exports to the dollar area. These are unattainable 
objectives. How can we seriously contemplate dollar convertibility with a 
prospective and as yet unattained surplus of only £100 million per annum, 
and short-term liabilities amounting to well over £4,000 million? Any 
reserves we happened to possess would be drained away not in five weeks, 
but in five days. How can we seriously contemplate a great increase of 
exports to the dollar area when we know that the United States do not 
want, and will not take, manufactured goods from abroad on any 
substantial scale? These are the economics of cloud-cuckoo-land. 

The productivity of the United States is one of the marvels of contem- 
porary civilization. Their output in 1939 was $160 billion a year. To-day 
it is in the region of $270 billion. To-morrow it will be $300 billion, and 
ten years hence $500 billion. Although their production in 1948 was two- 
thirds greater than it was in 1937, the total amount of their imports in 
terms of real value increased by only 5 per cent.; and, so far as they are 
concerned, the problem for the rest of the world in the future will be 
how to feed their voracious machines without starving every other country 
of raw materials, not how to add to the production of manufactured goods 
within the dollar area. Meanwhile we must face the fact that for many 
years to come the amount of dollar trade will be limited by the amount of 
dollars made available in one form or another, for that purpose; and that 
lack of monetary reserves will compel the countries of Western Europe to 
retain import and exchange controls. It is so far encouraging that official 
Washington has, from time to time, shown signs of realizing this. A docu- 
ment entitled “The United States in the World Economy’, published by 
the Department of Commerce in 1943, pointed out that unless the supply 
of dollars was more adequate to meet the requirements of other countries, 
they would assuredly insist on their right to exercise a close selective 
control over the use of the amounts available, and to promote more 
intensive relations with third countries under preferential trading 
arrangements; and the recent report of the Materials Policy Commission, 
set up by President Truman to examine the problem of raw materials, drew 
attention to the urgent need for expansion to meet the ever-increasing 
American demand for primary products, and the importance of long-term 
contracts and buffer-stocks in this connection. 

The United States have, in fact, made dollars available to their im- 
poverished customers abroad on a colossal scale during the period under 
review. They financed the First World War to the tune of $17 billion, 
They made loans to Europe amounting to over $10 billion in the 1920’s. 
most of which were subsequently repudiated. In the 1930’s they raised the 
dollar price of gold and bought $17 billion of it (in exchange for exported 
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goods) which they immediately reburied in the vaults of Fort Knox. They 
financed the Second World War by means of lend-lease; and since 1945 
their exports have exceeded their imports by $31 billion, of which at least 
three-fifths, or $18 billion, have been paid for by the American taxpayer. 
It is a tremendous story; and, in the aggregate, a tremendous sum. Yet, at 
the end of it all, despite the burdens of rearmament and of heavy taxation, 
the American people have achieved an overall productivity, prosperity and 
standard of living without parallel in history; while the peoples of Western 
Europe and its dependent territories continue to languish in comparative 
poverty and apparently inextinguishable debt. Why? There are many 
reasons, political and economic. But the fundamental reason is the resolute 
refusal on the part of all countries and all democratic parties in Western 
Europe to face the realities and consequences of the twentieth-century 
economic revolution. For thirty years we have kept our heads in the sand, 
and now we are at the point of suffocation. As Barbara Ward truly says 
in her book The West at Bay*: 


The British, the French, and the Low Countries, all assumed that the 
inter-war world could be a recognizable version of the nineteenth century 
with a gold standard, with free trade, with national sovereignty (only 
slightly limited by the League of Nations), with liberal ideas and capitalist 
economics. The possibility that the first war had torn a gaping hole in the 
old fabric was not considered. Even the portent of the Russian revolution 
was tidied away behind explanations of the backwardness and barbarism 
of Russian society. Over these days the last light of the Victorian sun still 
streamed, the light of a safe world of order and progress, the light of great 
certainties and greater wealth. But the illusion cannot be recreated after 
this struggle. For this time, it seems, all the pillars have fallen. The last 
ray of the old sun has been extinguished and if we of the Western world 
do nothing but look backwards, then ‘we are for the dark.’ 


* * * * * 


If the future lies with large economic units then the case for expanding 
rather than contracting the unities of the free world outside the dollar 
area becomes overwhelming. There is indeed only one radical remedy for 
our present endemic disease, and that is to build a trading area in which 
we can all breathe and live, and in which the Americans may find a profit- 
able field of investment. Within this area there must be adequate supplies 
of raw materials, a high degree of productivity, and assured markets. 
Western Europe, as such, is not a viable economy. It is a dense industrial 
area, without visible means of support. Moreover the national economies 
of the countries which comprise it are competitive rather than com- 
plementary, and their economic policies are sharply divergent. It is, there- 
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fore, an error to suppose that the creation of a single market in Western 
Europe alone is the answer to the problem. We are all a bit bemused in 
this matter by the United States. Because they have immense productivity 
and a single market, we are inclined to assume that the one is necessarily 
dependent on the other. Not so. Switzerland has a high degree of pro- 
ductivity, and no internal market of great size. Soviet Russia, on the other 
hand, has a vast internal market and a comparatively low productivity. 
Productivity depends primarily on adequate capital investment, modern- 
ization, skill, hard work, and the existence of assured supplies of raw 
thaterials and markets. In my submission, an economic unit of sufficient 
potential size and strength to meet the requirements of the modern world 
can be built out of a combination between the countries which are at 


present members of the European Payments Union and those of the | 


sterling area; but not out of one or the other group, in isolation. It is 
therefore necessary to forge closer economic links between the Continental 
countries of Western Europe and their associated overseas territories, and 
the British Commonwealth and Empire. 

In order to restore an economic balance to the free world we have, 
simultaneously, to maintain internal financial stability, to expand pro- 
duction, and to eliminate external deficits. To some extent these aims are 
contradictory. Any rapid increase of production must involve public 
expenditure, capital investment and an expansion of credit which, added 
together, can only increase the inflationary pressure. The maintenance 
of internal financial stability, on the other hand, may well necessitate a 
deflationary policy on the part of certain countries which puts a brake 
upon production and leaves unused a part of their national resources. If 
the volume of imports could be freely increased the problem would be 
easier to solve in a manner that would combine an expansion of produc- 
tion with stability of prices. But here we come right up against the balance 
of payments. In order to eliminate external deficits several countries, 
including Britain and France, have recently been obliged to make severe 
cuts in imports. This in turn, by depriving the internal market of goods, 
must tend to increase the inflationary pressure. Moreover, in the long run, 
competitive import cuts can never solve the problem, because their logical 
conclusion is the elimination of trade altogether. 

Having outlined this dilemma, in general and sombre terms, let me say 
that I believe the problem to be by no means insoluble. But it can be 
solved only by radical measures of international regulation, discrimina- 
tion, co-ordination and planning, which are alien to European traditions, 
and which certainly have no part in the American experience. I propose 
to consider the matter briefly under the three heads indicated, namely 
money, production and trade. 
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The free world outside the dollar area is suffering from an illiquidity, 
i.e. shortage of monetary reserves, which is the primary cause of the recur- 
rent economic ‘crises’ which afflict us. Both the E P U and the sterling 
area are in permanent deficit on dollar account. The convertible assets of 
the E P U now amount to less than the creditor position; and the banker 
for the sterling area is barely solvent. This is an impossible situation. The 
assumption underlying the Bretton Woods Agreement was that flexi- 
bility of exchange rates could be sacrificed in return for the creation of 
ample international resources. As, however, the monetary reserves created 
were wholly inadequate for their purpose, we have got the worst of both 
worlds. At present the economy of Western Europe, as a whole, is far 
too rigid; and this applies also to the national economies of the various 
countries. We have reached the stage where nothing automatically ‘gives’, 
even under the most severe economic pressure. All necessary economic 
adjustments have to be made, if at all, by means of the clumsy and difficult 
method of direct physical controls, with import cuts and currency devalua- 
tion as a last resort. The reason is that unco-ordinated monetary policies, 
non-discriminatory multilateral trade, and exchange rates fixed even 
provisionally, cannot be made to mix; and that any attempt to keep rates 
fixed over substantial periods of time, during which the relationship 
between independent national price levels is constantly changing, is bound 
to cripple trade, evoke disequilibrium in international accounts, and 
distort the composition of production. There is only one answer, and that 
is to bring into being a more flexible monetary system through the limited 
inter-convertibility of sterling and European currencies. This need not 
involve convertibility with gold or the dollar which, under present condi- 
tions, is quite out of reach. It does involve the abandonment of fixed 
exchange rates within the sterling area and the European Payments 
Union. There is no point in devaluing or revaluing sterling or any other 
currency to new fixed levels, because there is not the slightest reason to 
suppose that to-day’s guess would be better than yesterday’s. Our objec- 
tive must be to get some reasonable parity between the nominal and real 
value of our respective national currencies, and therefore to allow them 
to find their proper levels; and this can be done by the establishment of 
exchange markets in certain centres, controlled by the operation of an 
international exchange equalization fund, and subject to appropriate safe- 
guards against speculative or panic movements of capital. It would go a 
long way to re-establish contact with reality. 

What is ultimately required is a comprehensive strategic control over 
the economy of the area as a whole. Although the European Payments 
Union and the sterling area differ, in so far as the former is no more than 
a clearing system whereas the latter is a banking system, both suffer from 
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the same fatal defect, namely lack of machinery which could bring about 
some co-ordination of the monetary and fiscal policies of the participat- 
ing countries, and enable concerted action to be taken in the event of a 
sudden e:nergency, e.g. a sharp and unexpected change in the balance 
of payments. Such machinery could be developed (1) by merging the 
governing body of the O E E C with the Committee of Ministers of the 
Council of Europe; (2) by establishing a central committee to co-ordinate 
the economic policies of the sterling area countries, in close liaison with 
the O E E C; and (3) by the practice of continuous co-operation between 
central banks, recommended by the Genoa Conference of 1922, and never 
attained. We should then be on the road towards the main objective I have 
in mind, which is to build out of the sterling area and Western Europe an 
economic unit capable of standing on its own feet. An essential condition 
of success would be the creation of a dollar pool, and the pursuit of a dollar- 
saving strategy, which would reduce the dollar imports of the area as a 
whole to the level of its total dollar income; and for this purpose it might 
well be found desirable to establish a Federal Reserve Bank to hold the 
available supplies of dollars‘and distribute them in accordance with agreed 
priorities, so that the investing and purchasing power of each participating 
country could be concentrated on the economic development of the rest. 
In any event credit policy should be co-ordinated, and designed with the 
object of maintaining confidence in sterling, which would be the yardstick 
of the new economy, and of keeping its value — and therefore the value of 
all the convertible currencies — stable in terms of commodities; for a stable 
commodity price level is of infinitely greater importance than any pegged 
relationship between currencies, or between currencies and gold. 

A more flexible monetary system, with a greater co-ordination of 
national monetary policies, would undoubtedly provide the framework 
within which an increased production of raw materials and manufactured 
goods could be achieved; and without this there can be no hope of main- 
taining, still less of raising, the standard of living in the countries outside 
the dollar area. The O E E C has suggested an expansion of 25 per cent. 
in the total production of Western Europe as a target for the next five 
years. Meanwhile the trend has turned downwards, mainly owing to lack 
of adequate sources of power. It is fantastic that, in a situation such as this, 
Germany should be importing coal, and Britain both coal and semi- 
finished steel from the United States. German production is still limited by 
factors arising from her defeat and occupation which are gradually but 
steadily being eliminated. So far as Britain is concerned, the brutal truth 
is that our production of coal and food since the war has been nothing like 
sufficient to justify the standard of living we have enjoyed and which, 
unless we can obtain a substantial increase, must now fall. Increased 
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1952 
production over the whole field demands modernization and, there- 
fore, adequate capital investment. It is at present being cut down. One 
of the reasons for this is that the rate of capital formation in Western 
Europe has been relatively low since the war, because it is still allocated 
on a national basis, as if the economy of each country was a self-contained 
unit, aiming at a balanced development of industry within national 
boundaries rather than the harmonious development of the whole. The 
British attitude, in particular, towards this problem has been insular to 
the point of lunacy. The answer seems to lie (1) in the strategic planning 
of the basic industries of Western Europe through the medium of agreed 
international investment programmes, (2) in the redirection of produc- 
tion and investment both at home and abroad with a view to obtaining 
sufficient supplies of essential food and raw materials from non-dollar 
areas which are willing to accept payment in sterling or European goods, 
and (3) in industrial specialization. For instance, in order to prevent cut- 
throat competition between Britain and Germany of the kind which ruined 
the basic industries of both countries in the ’twenties and — if we are not 
careful — will ruin them again in the ’fifties, it will be necessary for each 
of them to concentrate, by agreement, on the type of production for which 
they are best suited. There is no longer sufficient capital available to 
permit the construction of redundant factories to produce identical pro- 
ducts in excess of market demands. 

The Schuman Plan is the necessary foundation for industrial rationaliza- 
tion on an international scale; and British participation, in one form or 
another, is essential. Coal pits that are uneconomic and steel works that are 
obsolete must sooner or later be closed by competition or agreement; 
and the Plan is an alternative not to some supposed and illusory British 
freedom of action, but to the inexorable pressure of unchecked and uncon- 
trolled international competition. If capital investment is conducted on a 
purely national basis it will be wholly inadequate for the purposes of indus- 
trial production and colonial development. But with a greater co-ordina- 
tion of investment plans on the part of the countries of Western Europe, 
and an increased specialization of industrial production, the real return on 
capital investment could be considerably increased, and more capital 
made available for investment oversea. Germany, in particular, should 
be encouraged to concentrate on the export of capital goods to the 
countries of the sterling area and the other associated overseas territories, 
thus relieving the pressure of intra-European competition. Last, but 
not least, there can be little hope of obtaining the required expansion of 
production unless fuller and better use is made of Europe’s available man- 
power, transport facilities are increased, and provision is made for an 

extension of both long- and short-term credits. The establishment of a 
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European Investment Bank, and of a central authority to co-ordinate the 
economic policies of the countries within the sterling area, can no longer 
be delayed if disaster is to be avoided. Apart from these the necessary 
machinery to achieve all the above objectives already exists. Only the 
will is lacking. 
I turn now to trade. And I begin by making two dogmatic assertions. 
Planned national economies cannot co-exist with international economic 
_ anarchy; and, in a world suffering from an endemic economic dis- 
equilibrium and an acute dollar shortage, the effect of non-discrimination 
can only be to throttle down the total volume of trade to the lowest 
common level. If, in the name of non-discrimination, every attempt to 
regulate imports or to prevent the flight of capital has to be extended to 
every market and every currency, trade within the free world will gradu- 
ally dry up altogether. Trade is, or should be, the mutually advantageous 
exchange of goods; and no amount of talk about economic ‘integration’ 
can exorcise the dependence of Western Europe, including Britain, upon 
supplies of food and raw materials from outside. The political separation 
of the agrarian countries in Eastern Europe from the industrial countries 
of the West by the Iron Curtain is an unmitigated economic disaster; and 
in so far as trade between the two areas can be expanded by means of 
barter agreements for the exchange of raw commodities against manu- 
factured goods (the only method of dealing with a totalitarian economy) 
the economic problems of Western Europe will be eased. They can only 
be solved by the creation of a trading area out of the complementary 
economies of the European Payments Union and the sterling area, in 
which the former will supply the capital goods necessary for the economic 
development of the latter. Without this there can be no hope of getting 
adequate supplies of primary products. 

It involves the abandonment of the doctrine of non-discrimination 
which, in the modern world, has become a powerful weapon for spreading 
the virus of depression and restriction ; a modification of the most-favoured- 
nation clause; and a denunciation of the restrictive clauses of G A T T. 
It further involves the extension of the sterling trading area to Western 
Europe and its associated overseas territories by means of reciprocal trade 
and payment agreements, which themselves provide the finance for the 
conduct of trade, and secondary preferences. Finally, it involves the nego- 
tiation of long-term contracts, a subject about which more nonsense has 
been talked since the war, by people who should know better, than almost 
any other. A conference should be held between members of the sterling 
area and the E P U to consider ways and means of expanding production, 
of securing the economic development of backward areas, and of building 
a co-operative trading system which will enable the mutually beneficial 
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exchange of goods and services to take place at the highest possible level. 
These proposals run counter to many accepted and traditional American 
beliefs. The fact remains that another attempt to return to the multilateral 
and uncontrolled international economy of the nineteenth century will 
bring another, and perhaps fatal, economic crisis to the free world. We 
should tell our American friends, politely but firmly, that G A T T is now 
making rules for a game that is no longer being played; and that the 
alternative to discrimination is our permanent and abject dependence on 
their charity. Moreover there is no other method of achieving the econo- 
mic integration of Europe which they so constantly demand. To insist that 
we should all jump simultaneously into a customs union is to ask us to 
postpone, indefinitely, the realization of the whole conception underlying 
the Marshall Plan; and would in itself have no effect whatsoever upon the 
dollar gap. The Americans themselves can hardly feel happy about the 
present situation. Marshall aid, for which they made such great and 
generous sacrifices, saved Europe from economic collapse. But the 
European dollar deficit has only been reduced from $5 billion to $4 billion, 
the fundamental economic disequilibrium continues, and the problem 
of the dollar balance of payments remains as acute and intransigeant as 
ever. 

Whatever we do the United States, as the great creditor nation, will 
determine the economic climate of the free world. They have all the gold. 
And we are all in debt to them. But the economic tempo at which they live 
is no longer our tempo; and a ripple on American waters can become a 
mountainous wave by the time it has crossed the Atlantic. In 1930 events 
in the United States over which we had no control brought Europe to 
ruin. In 1949 a fall in American output of only 5 per cent. enforced upon 
Western Europe a devaluation of 30 per cent. Another American 
recession could easily bring a volume of unemployment to the free world 
outside the dollar area which would be regarded by the workers as too high 
a price to pay for the somewhat nebulous benefits of ‘multilateralism’ and 
‘non-discrimination’ ; and we might then find ourselves in a revolutionary 
situation. In the circumstances I do not believe that a system which denies 
all defence against instabilities arising from the fluctuations of a dynamic 
economy so greatly out of proportion to our own can survive. What can 
we expect of the United States? We cannot expect them seriously to modify 
their tariff system, or to accept manufactured goods in sufficient quantities 
to enable us to achieve a balance of payments by means of increased 
exports to the dollar area. Nor can we expect them to increase the 
convertible assets of the European Payments Union, or to back an inter- 
national monetary fund of the size and character envisaged by Lord 
Keynes in 1943 with some of the gold now buried in the vaults of Fort 
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Knox, although it would pay them a thousand times over to do so. On 
the other hand we may reasonably expect them to raise the dollar price 
of gold, which would greatly alleviate the prevailing illiquidity of the 
non-dollar world due to lack of monetary reserves; and to regulate their 
purchases of raw materials with the object of stabilizing prices. Last, but 
again not least, we can expect them to embark upon a major programme 
of capital investment abroad, designed specifically to increase productive 
capacity, staggered over a period of time, and free from crippling restric- 
tions — provided we build an economic unit in which it will be worth 
their while to invest. What is most important, if the sum of things is to 
be saved, is that the rest of the free world should have some assurance of 
a steady and predictable flow of dollars, which does not have to be fought 
through Congress every year. The size of the stream, and the channels 
through which it runs, are of less importance than its continuity. 

To sum up. A limited Continental political federation is at least a 
feasible proposition, although its main planks — the Schuman Plan and 
the European Defence Community-are at present the products of 
political expediency, and devoid of any mass emotional appeal. But, in 
terms of economics, a union restricted to the geographical area of Western 
Europe is an anachronism, because it constitutes an artificial entity which 
can never be made self-sufficient. It has become urgently necessary for 
the countries of Western Europe to participate in an economic union 
large enough to satisfy the technical requirements of modern production, 
to secure an adequate supply of raw materials, and to achieve an overall 
balance of payments. This they can do by co-ordinating their economic 
policies and pooling their resources with those of the sterling area countries 
in the manner I have attempted to describe, and in no other way. I am 
aware that the policy which I advocate is revolutionary in character, but 
I cannot help it. We live in a revolutionary age; and in a world in which 
economic isolationism and Jaissez-faire can find no place. The choice, 
for us, is between a return to the jungle of uncontrolled competition in 
which we can no longer hope for independent economic survival, and the 
adoption of conscious international planning to increase the productivity, 
the trade and the prosperity of the free world as a whole. 


( This is the conclusion of an article the first part of which appeared in the Fuly issue.) 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE PERSIAN OIL DISPUTE 
Lord Birdwood 


On June 23rd the International Court of Justice dispersed to consider 
their powers of jurisdiction in the case of the Persian Oil dispute; and there 
is thus a pause of a month or so in which we can take stock of this most 
dangerous of controversies. It is against the background of a story covering 
fifty-one years that we should place the present issue in perspective, and I 
therefore extract the bare bones of the past as leading us to the scene to- 
day in the International Court at the Hague. 

In 1g01 William Knox D’Arcy, an Englishman who had made his 
fortune in Australia, was attracted by the reports of the French geologist, 
de Morgan, on the possibilities of oil in South-West Persia. He accordingly 
negotiated a concession, and in May 1910 an agreement was signed. 
D’Arcy was committed to form his Company within two years and on the 
commercial side it was agreed that the Company should pay annually to 
Persia 16 per cent. of the net profits. Royalties were thus linked to profit 
rather than production, an arrangement which might be welcome for 
Persia in good years, but not so profitable in times of trade depression and 
low prices. For seven years D’Arcy struggled without success. Finally, 
with his funds near exhaustion, he was forced to call in others into partner- 
ship. At last oil was struck in commercial quantities, and on April 14th, 
1909, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company was registered. It is thus fair to 
claim that the subsequent vast industrial structure with its world-wide 
ramifications owed its inception to the imagination and courage of one 
man. 

In May 1914, by mutual agreement, the British Government took up 
£2,000,000 of shares in the Company. It should be remembered that in 
those days the oil market was highly competitive and the new Company 
was struggling for its existence. The British Navy was about to change 
from coal to oil and the guarantee of a long-term supply of oil was cer- 
tainly welcome for the Admiralty. Finally, fresh subscriptions of capital in 
the open market could not now result in the company coming under non- 
British control. 

As a result of the general economic depression, which set in after 1929, 
world oil prices fell. Mexican oil which fetched £6 15s. 2d. per ton in 1930 
dropped to £3 18s. 5d. in 1931. While the actual production of the 
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APOC fell only by 3-18 per cent., net profits were very considerably 


reduced. For Persia the result was that only £307,000 was received in. 


royalties in 1931, as compared with £1,288,000 in the previous year. Not 
unnaturally the Persian Government protested. It was certainly not 
possible for a government to plan ahead with a large portion of its 
revenues subject to such wide fluctuation. It was while notes were being 
exchanged on these matters that quite suddenly in November 1932 the 
Persians cancelled the D’Arcy concession. There is therefore a precedent 
for Persian bilateral cancellation of an international agreement. Britain 
took her case to the League of Nations and, to reduce the story to its 
simplest terms, the late President Benes, as rapporteur, was able to 
persuade the two parties to settle the matter by direct negotiation. We 
should note the remarks of M. Faroughi on behalf of Persia before the 
Council. They are significant in view of the Persian contention to-day 
that the 1933 concession was forced upon them! 


‘I have the honour to announce my Government’s entire approval of the 
report placed before the Council. I have nothing further to add. I wish 
merely to express my happiness at having had this opportunity of making 
before the Council a statement testifying to the better relations between my 
Government and that of His Britannic Majesty.’ 


The resulting new concession of 1933, operative for sixty years, was a 
straightforward business proposition, just and profitable for both Persia 
and the Company. The old limitation of royalties harnessed only to profits 
was removed. Henceforth they were assessed on both profit and produc- 
tion. The latter link took the form of a payment of 4s. per ton of oil 
whether exported from or sold in Persia, the former being a payment of 
20 per cent. of profits in excess of a fixed sum, which was in fact largely 
exceeded in each subsequent year. Payment was made on all profits, 
whether in the form of dividend distribution or as reserves accumulated 
after 1932. Article 22 of the new concession provided for international 
arbitration in the event of a dispute, a provision which eighteen years 
later was to prove not worth the paper on which it was written. Under 
the 1933 concession royalties rose steadily and in 1937 stood at £3,500,000. 
The Second World War placed a strain of anxiety and uncertainty on the 
Company, and production which in 1938 had exceeded 10,000,000 tons 
dropped to 6,605,000 tons in 1941. Nevertheless, to meet the difficulties of 
the Persian Government, the Company guaranteed an annual payment 
of £4,000,000, a sum which until the end of 1943 exceeded considerably 
the amount that would have been due under the concession. In this way 
some £5,500,000 passed to Persia without any obligation on the part of 
the Company to make the payment. There followed the unpreceden- 
ted post-war expansion. Where world production was doubled between 
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1938 and 1950, in Persia figures were trebled. In normal circumstances 
35,000,000 tons of Persian oil would have been raised in 1951, the greater 
proportion of it being refined in the largest refinery in the world at 
Abadan. During this period there were no particular symptoms of Persian 
dissatisfaction. Indeed, in contrast to our perennial quarrel with Egypt 
which has persisted for thirty years, the formulation of a Persian demand 
to nationalize oil came swiftly and suddenly. 

In October 1947 the Majlis took steps to write off the effects of negotia- 
tions conducted with the Soviet in 1946, which would have opened the 
door for a Soviet concession in Northern Persia. On that occasion the 
final clause sounded a slightly ominous note. 


In all cases where the rights of the Iranian nation in respect of the country’s 
natural resources, whether underground or otherwise, have been impaired, 
particularly in regard to the Southern oil, the Government is required to enter 
into such negotiations and take such measures as are necessary to regain the 
national rights and inform the Majlis of the result. 


[hat was an unfriendly reference which the Company was prepared to 
meet; but since the Persian Government took no further action on an 
opportunity which they themselves had created, the insinuation was left 
unchallenged. The Persians did, however, indicate in a general way that 
they wished to open discussions. Talks began, but owing to frequent 
changes of Government little progress was made. One serious handicap 
has been the difficulty of finding a Persian Government sufficiently 
reliable and established with which to negotiate, a difficulty which the 
Americans are lucky enough to avoid, in their certainty of being able to 
deal in Saudi Arabia with one man whose authority is at all times not 
questioned. 

In spite of this first hint of Persian dissatisfaction, it was the Company 
which made the opening move to suggest revision in favour of Persia. In 
1948 the British Government had adopted a policy of dividend limitation, 
and in answer to the appeal to industry, the Company maintained its 
dividend at 30 per cent. at a time when trading results would have 
justified a higher distribution. It was therefore suggested to the Persian 
Government that, if they felt that the dividend royalty was insufficient 
in relation to the Company’s profits, ways and means could be discussed 
to consider a fairer arrangement. It was from these talks that a new 
Supplementary Agreement emerged in 1949; an agreement which, while 
offering Persia immense increases in royalty income on both tonnage and 
profit, was still within the terms of the 1933 Concession. The details of 
the proposals need not concern us. Acceptance would have resulted in an 
income for the years 1948 to 1950 of £76,660,000 instead of £38,600,000. 
Nevertheless, the agreement which was signed on July 17th, 1949, was 
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never ratified by the Majlis, nor was any attempt made to explain its very 
advantageous terms either within the Persian Parliament or in the 
countryside. Instead, a Parliamentary Committee was appointed in June 


1950 to examine the agreement, and Dr Moussadeq appeared on the, 


scene for the first time as leader of the Committee. 

Henceforth a Majlis, which was capable of wasting a generation on any 
urgent matter of internal reform, rushed towards its appointed climax of 
oil nationalization with a sense of urgency worthy of a nobler motive 
than that of blind national pride. The first nationalization measure in 
March 1951 followed immediately after the assassination of General 
Razmara, the Prime Minister, who could be regarded as falling a martyr 
to reason. The Resolution took the form of the acceptance of a bare 
statement of intention made by the Majlis Oil Commission. 


In the name of the prosperity of the Persian nation and with a view to 
helping to secure world peace, we, the undersigned, propose that the oil 
industry of Persia be declared as nationalized throughout all regions of the 
country without exception. ... 


The technique is refreshing in its disregard of political morality. You take 
action guaranteed to produce chaos and defend it simply by stating it will 
produce utopia. It was on this statement that the British Government 
subsequently accepted the principle of nationalization for the sake of 
negotiation. But the subsequent nationalization Act of May tst, with its 
blatant confession (Article 2) that ‘the Government is bound to dispossess 
at once the former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’ stretched the logic 
of toleration too far and the Company took the dispute to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice under the terms of the 1933 Convention 
which covered arbitration. With gathering confidence from the comfort 
of words, the Persians now rushed on with successive measures in the 
stimulating process of dispossession, and the story of the indignities to 
which the staff at Abadan were subsequently submitted has yet to be told. 
There remains, too, for future record a faithful account of the tragedy of 
friendships destroyed and social progress and welfare liquidated in an 
outpost of progress on Persian soil. Here we are more concerned with the 
milestones of fact; and so, as a layman, I pick out only those features of 
the legal position which stand out in clear relief. 

The British application to the International Court asked that the 
Persian Government be instructed to submit to arbitration. Meanwhile 
the temporary Board of Directors of the new National Iranian Oil Com- 
pany were hard at work in the oil fields undermining the authority of the 
Company, and on June 22nd the British Government asked for a ruling 
which would restrain both parties. Accordingly, on July 5th, the Court 
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issued their interim injunction which would permit the A I O C to carry 
on operations as they had done previous to May 1st. Attempts, therefore, 
to sell oil to foreign countries before the International Court’s next move 
are a direct contravention of the Court’s order and a denial of inter- 
national arbitration as a method of settling disputes. It was the final order 
of expulsion by Dr. Moussadeq on September 25th which induced the 
British Government to take the case to the Security Council. The alterna - 
tive was to use force to maintain our position, and the decision not to do 
so invites a wealth of argument. Certainly, for those on the spot, nice 
distinctions between the protection of life and the protection of property 
must have seemed academic. At the time, and in those circumstances, 
retreat was probably inevitable. That is not to say that in other circum- 
stances, and with a different previous direction of policy, to show strength 
would not have been right. We should clear our minds of one misconcep- 
tion. It has been argued that to defend our interests by force might have 
resulted in the invocation by Russia of their Treaty with Persia of 1921. 
That may be true, but it is as well to realize that Russian action would 
have had no legal sanction whatsoever. The 1921 Treaty was negotiated 
under a Russian fear that Persian soil might be used by a third power as a 
base for an attack on Russia, in very different int=rnational circumstances 
to those of to-day. The Persians were unhappy concerning the interpreta- 
tion of the Treaty and questioned its meaning. On December 12th, 1921, 
Rothstein, the Soviet representative in Teheran, set their minds at rest. 


I have the honour to inform you that Articles 5 and 6 are intended to apply 
only to cases in which preparations have been made for a considerable 
attack upon Russia or the Soviet Republics allied to her by the partisans of 
the Régime (of the Czar) which has been overthrown... . 


The Soviet Union might have used the entry of British troops into 
Southern Persia as the excuse to move on Teheran. But it should be clearly 
understood that had they done so we should not have been risking war 
with them over Persian oil. We would merely have been a step nearer to 
accepting the direct challenge on a far greater issue, in contrast to its 
indirect acceptance which the Korean situation represented in June 1950. 

The preliminary stages of proceedings before the International Court 
continued, and a not unfamiliar game of ball between the Security 
Council and the Court resulted in the British Government filing its 
Memorial, the Persian Government countering with an objection chal- 
lenging the Court’s jurisdiction to deal with the merits of the case: and 
the proceedings concluded last month were but a skirmish to decide this 
issue. The legal labyrinth is frightening. I quote one of the many diversions 
as an example. Persia accepted the jurisdiction of the old Permanent 
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Court by signing the ‘optional clause’ and ratifying it in 1932. But there 
was a condition; which was that their acceptance covered ‘all disputes 
arising after ratification, with regard to situations relating to the applica- 
tion of treaties or conventions accepted by Iran and subsequent to the 
ratification’. Some part of the British case rests upon two treaties, of 1857 
and 1903, by which Britain received ‘most favoured nation’ treatment in 
Persia. Do the words, ‘and subsequent to the ratification’ refer to the 
‘situations’ or to the ‘treaties and conventions’? If they refer to the 
situations then clearly Persia must accept jurisdiction since the British 
case rests entirely on situations subsequent to 1932. But if the matter is 
confined to conventions subsequent to the ratification, then the treaties of 
1857 and 1903 cannot be quoted as supporting the British case. Such is 
the tortuous course of international justice. 

There are now three courses open to the Court. It may decide that it 
has jurisdiction. It may decide that it has not jurisdiction. Finally it may 
decide that it cannot give a verdict on its own jurisdiction until it has 
heard the merits of the case.* It would certainly seem that the merits are so 
intricately interwoven with the question of jurisdiction that their separa- 
tion is impossible. One firm contention of the Persians is that the issue is 
purely a domestic concern. A nationalization law has been passed. The 
principle of nationalization has been recognized, and that is the end of the 
matter. Yet the Persian claim can hardly be substantiated or condemned 
without first considering the merits of the case. 

For the layman there is this to be explained: Article 22 was specifically 
written into the 1933 Convention to cover international arbitration. The 
Convention, though the result of mutual discussion, derived directly from 
an appeal to the League of Nations. If the Persian claim is valid there 
appears to be nothing to prevent any member of the United Nations from 
entering into a solemn obligation with another member to resort to 
arbitration when things go wrong, and overnight writing off the effect of 
its signature by passing some such legislation as a nationalization Act, 
thereby placing the issue in the sphere of domestic control beyond inter- 
national interference. But what is the deeper significance of this latest 
example of the invocation of international arbitration? In past decades 
great Powers exercised authority by virtue of their power and prestige. 
Power, and the balance of power, directed diplomacy and settlement; and 


* Since this article was written it has become necessary to add that the decision of 
the International Court in no way affects the validity of the British claim. We are 
merely for the present unable to find a Court to hear our case. That being so, 
attempts to sell oil to a third party will be fought in whatever National Court is 
concerned; and consequently decisions will depend upon the particular relations 
which Britain enjoys with the country in whose Court the case is presented. 
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lesser nations danced to the tune accordingly. In search of a new morality, 
the world sought a new machinery. The Permanent Court of International 
Justice was followed by the present International Court: and what has 
been the result ? If justice and equality had been achieved as between great 
and small, the old imperialism could have passed on with few to mourn. 
Yet, if the case of Persian oil is typical of the shape of things to come, we in 
Britain may be forgiven for believing that the search for justice has but 
resulted in placing the great, at least in physical terms, at the mercy of the 
small. The great may not exercise their strength, yet the small can exploit 
their weakness. Is such a travesty of idealism to be the pattern for inter- 
national progress? If so, the future is indeed one of muddled conceptions 
and a new morality must end in stagnation. 

Meanwhile what is happening in Persia? Bravely Dr Moussadeq pro- 
claimed that the country would sink into poverty with honour rather than 
swim with oil royalties dependent on British assistance. There is Persia’s 
real enemy! A national conceit which refuses to face up to her own 
limitations, an attitude of mind which argues that the people who could 
compose Persian couplets cannot fail to produce and sell oil. 

Sometimes we wonder why a country deprived of its one consistent 
source of revenue does not offer more tangible evidence of dissatisfaction 
at the loss. There can be only one answer. The people of Persia never 
knew their wealth. For generations they have lived at subsistence level 
and they continue to do so. The wealth through oil was dissipated in a 
hundred devious ways between the Government’s Treasury and the 
peasant, with the result that the latter has had little to lose. It could thus 
be argued — and indeed this may be the correct perspective — that the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the people of Persia are to-day together 
aligned against powers which, diverse enough in internal policies, are one 
under the banner of nationalism. Tudeh fanatics, Fedayan Islam and 
Moussadeq’s nationalists have hitherto stood in loose yet effective alliance. 
Dr Moussadeq’s sudden exit and the manner of his equally swift return 
only serves to underline the sinister powers which now reinforce the 
latest manifestations of nationalism and mob control. Nor can we discount 
the efficacy of such unknown factors as strange angelic messages which 
come to Dr Moussadeq in dreams. Of the future there would seem no 
certainty, unless it be that the Company must still look to the day of 
return. If it were any help in this dilemma it could be safely asserted that 
they would be prepared to reassume their responsibilities under very 

different circumstances to those of recent years. The clear recognition of 
the 50/50 principle in profit stands, and it is now for Persians to rise to 
the occasion. 
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PAKISTAN, ISLAM AND THE WEST 


Percival Spear 


We are now so accustomed to the word Pakistan and to its representatives 
with the golden sheepskin hats, that it is easy to forget how recent is the 
idea of Pakistan and still more recent the word. We owe the word to a 
strange dreamer, who lived for a large part of his life in Cambridge and 
died last year. He was Chaudhri Rahmat Ali, and, though he says he 
invented the term earlier, he gave it to the world in the declaration 
Now or Never of January 28th, 1933. He was as obstinate as Mazzini in 
refusing to recognize the substance of his dream when it materialized, 
and he died an exile, disapproving, as I understand, of most of the 
Pakistan leaders. Nevertheless he was important as the inventor of a 
striking name, as the first practical planner, albeit in a confused and 
misty manner, and as the inspirer, if often only by a process of repulsion, of 
many young Muslims. The idea itself can be traced back somewhat 
further, to the writings of Iqbal. It was latent in the attitude of Syed 
Ahmad Khan, but his conscious separatism was more that of traditional 
Islam than of modern nationalism. It was only in 1940 that the attain- 
ment of Pakistan was adopted as the aim of the Muslim League, and only 


after 1945 that people thought of it as more than a rallying cry or a_ 


bargaining counter. 

The idea and the name are of recent growth; respect for the programme 
of Pakistan is even more recent. Before 1937 it was little regarded by 
Muslims themselves, and up to 1945 it was usual in non-Muslim circles, 
and not Hindu ones only, to mention the idea only to ridicule it. The 
elements of Pakistan are as diverse as the idea is recent. There is apparently 
nothing but the Islamic idea and fear of non-Muslims to hold it together. 
It is polyglot in language — Pushtu, Sindhi, Urdu, Punjabi and Bengali. 
It is varied in race. Nearly two-thirds @f the whole population of 
75 millions inhabit Eastern Pakistan, formerly the eastern portion of 
Bengal. These people differ in race, in language, in temperament and 
in tradition from those of West Pakistan. The only links in common are 
the Muslim religion, with its cultural ethos, some tincture of the Mughal 
tradition with its Persian background, and the new westernism which 
was super-imposed on all Indian communities during the British period. 
This diversity pursues Pakistan into the economic sphere as well. Pakistan 
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has not one economy but two, and these are not particularly comple- 
mentary. Eastern Pakistan grows rice and jute and exports the latter. 
Western Pakistan wants neither and grows wheat, which the east does not 
want, and cotton. Neither provides products or facilities which the 
other needs, such as coal and iron, jute or cotton mills. It happens that 
jute, cotton and wheat are all in world demand, so that the terms of 
trade at the moment are favourable, but it is clear that there can be no 
such thing as economic self-sufficiency for Pakistan, and that it must 
depend for prosperity on world conditions and good management. 
An unfriendly critic might call it a ramshackle empire; there are many 
outside and some within who doubt the possibility of its continued 
existence. 

How did it come into being ? First may be mentioned the personal 
element. It is an undoubted fact that many Muslims who joined in the 
early stages of the national movement, and in many cases were members 
of the National Congress, saw their chance of influence and power 
recede as the power of Congress grew. Up to 1919 all may be said to 
have been agitators together, looking hopefully forward to the day, 
still thought to be far distant, of responsibility and power. The Muslim 
League could then co-operate with the Congress, and Muslims feel 
comfortable within the Congress fold. But thereafter the feelings of 
comfort and co-operation grew noticeably less. In Hindu majority 
provinces the non-Congressmen had no future and the Muslim Congress- 
men only a subordinate future. This tendency reached a peak with the 
elections of 1936, when the Congress declined to form coalitions with 
minority parties, and would only give office to Muslim Congressmen. 
The aspiring Muslim politician then saw himself condemned to the 
political outer darkness, or else hanging on to the coat tails of an over- 
whelmingly Hindu party. It was not altogether an accident that the most 
vehement Pakistani leaders came, not from the Pakistan homeland, as 
it were, but from the Hindu majority provinces. Mr Jinnah himself 
came from Bombay, where he could never hope to be the dominant 
figure. For years he was himself a Congressman, and no friend to the 
British Government. He moved first to independent co-operation with 
the Congress, and then to forthright opposition. His lieutenant and heir, 
Liagat Ali Khan, came from the United Provinces, where his career was 
similarly blocked. 

But we should not overstress the personal factor for it was of com- 
paratively minor importance. Far more compelling was the second, 
which we may call the Islamic fear. It waxed and waned in direct propor- 
tion to the probability of British withdrawal from India. By 1907, when 
a Radical Government was in office in Britain and the Morley-Minto 
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reforms were under discussion, Muslim leaders could see at least as far 
as the possibility of a Hindu-British partnership. The foundation of the 
Muslim League expressed this fear and the determination to secure 
consideration should the proprietor consider the taking of local partners. 
Separate electorates for Muslims, which were secured in the Morley- 
Minto reforms, represented both a claim for a share in any future part- 
nership and a fear of free competition with Hindus on account of Muslim 
backwardness. The first World War, with its Turkish complications, 
for a time threw the Muslims and Hindus together. But the collapse of 
the Khilafat movement and the Montford reforms saw a revival and 
rapid development of the fear complex. Self-government for India was 
now well over the horizon and each party began to jockey for position 
in the next instalment of reforms. The 1935 Act with its provincial 
autonomy put matters to the final test. Here was real devolution of 
power in a limited sphere. The Muslim nationalists, of whom Jinnah 
was still one, hoped for co-operation with the Congress in Hindu majority 
provinces. The Congress high command’s decision in 1937 to coun- 
tenance no such coalitions, and only to admit Muslim Congressmen to 
office, had fateful results. Muslims in minority provinces felt the sting 
of minority status as never before, and this was aggravated by the Con- 
gress use of patronage and a certain tendency to Hinduise in some 
provinces. The Muslim demand for partnership was met by Congress 
insistence on supremacy. The tension thus set up led inevitably to the 
demand for separation. 

The third major motive behind the Pakistan movement was the 
liberal-nationalist one. In the early nineteenth century the Indian Muslims 
saw themselves as an outlying portion of the one Islamic millat or people. 
The whole conception of an Islamic brotherhood was in decay, the Cali- 
phate was confined to an invalid Turkey, and the Indian outwork had 
been overrun by the infidel. From this slough of despond the Muslims 
were aroused, as they were also from their apathy towards the Hindus 
and resentment against the British, by Syed Ahmad Khan. By abandoning 
the traditionalism and formalism which had been dominant in Islam 
since the Mongol invasions, and returning to the rational traditions of 
the early Caliphate, Ahmad Khan was able to find common ground 
between the spirit of Islam and the culture of the West. The connecting 
link was reason, whose vehicle was the common heritage of Greek thought. 
The characteristic Western expression of reason was science, and the 
Syed became an enthusiastic advocate of scientific studies. Nature and 
Reason were the two words most often on his lips ; the first society in 
his college at Aligarh was a Science Club, and his followers were for 
many years listed in the census as ‘Necharis’ or Men of Nature. The 
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nationalist component grew up as the result of other factors. First we 
may notice that the idea of necessity infiltrated through the study of the 
English language and literature. The example of Western nations like 
Italy and Germany was impressive and infectious. Still more influential 
were the stirrings of nationalism in the Islamic world : Egyptian nation- 
alism, the Young Turk revolution and the Persian revolution of 1909 
(if such it can be called) pointed a way of renewal for Indian Muslims 
apart from British domination and Hindu associations. The first World 
War interposed an interlude in the logical development of this process. 
The misfortunes of Turkey provoked a revival of pan-Islamism or 
internationalism in the form of the Khilafat movement, and common 
grievances against the British led to alliance with the Hindus in the 
Lucknow Pact and the first non-Co-operation movement. Ataturk’s 
abolition of the Caliphate effectively deflated the Khilafat balloon and 
thereafter Hindu-Muslim unity was soon succeeded by Hindu-Muslim 
riots. Between that time and 1937, Muslims hesitated between nationalist 
and democratic Anglophobia, with its logical corollary of co-operation 
with the Hindus, and Muslim nationalism with its logic of separatism. 
It was fear which turned the scale, and the moment of turning was the 
elections and their aftermath in 1937. For many years Jinnah himself 
was more anxious for independence than separation from Hindus, and 
for him.too the decisive moment was the Congress rejection of coalition 
in 1937. Liberal nationalism made independence desirable, and fear of 
Hindu influence made separation seem inevitable. Fear for the Islamic 
community, national desires for independence and liberal notions of 
self-government, with a tincture of personal feeling, provided the motive 
power for the Pakistan engine of state. 

What are the forces, cultural, political and intellectual, which hold 
this country together in an inner unity ? Or are we to account for its 
continued existence by the fear complex and by Western nationalism only? 
Mention has been made of the Islamic fear, the fear of the absorption 
of the Muslim community within the Hindu fold. I believe that this fear 
had this much basis in fact, that there was something unique to be 
absorbed. Islam in India cannot be thought of simply as a separate 
religious denomination. The differences are far deeper than those between 
Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ireland. For they not only think 
but act and feel differently. No compromise is ultimately possible between 
the Hindu and Muslim way of life ; if the two cannot mix happily 
on a secular basis they must live apart. Yet the Pakistani has at the same 
time borrowed the feeling of nationality from the West, very much as the 
Turks did. By this is meant the sense of separateness not only from other 
religions and cultures, but from other groups within his own culture. 
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The Pakistani has not indeed sought, like the Turk, to purge from the 
national life Islamic culture altogether, leaving the Muslim religion as 
a matter of religious opinion and Friday observance (if at all). He still 
regards himself as part of the great Muslim brotherhood and so is con- 
cerned with events in other parts of the Muslim world. But though he is 
still a brother to other Muslims, he is a brother in a different sense. His 
group must be independent of other Muslim groups, as well as of non- 
Muslim communities. His country, as it were, has dominion status 
within the Muslim commonwealth. One cannot call this nationalism 
based on racialism, for Pakistan is a hotch-potch of races. It is rather 
national feeling based on a sense of identity which has arisen in a mixed 
but geographically homogeneous group of people. Thus, while the 
Pakistani is much concerned with developments in the Middle East, 
and interested in those of Indonesia, he insists on his separateness as a 
community. He insists on Pathan identity with Pakistan — hence the 
imprisonment of Abdul Ghaffar Khan - and rebuts with vigour Afghan 
interference. Islamic traditions of brotherhood and democracy have 
perhaps made easier the growth of a sense of nationality in particular 
Muslim areas: there are no caste and outcaste divisions to be overcome. 
But this nationalist feeling has certainly been helped by Western ideas. 
The result seems to be a most interesting blending of local cultural 
traditions with borrowed ideas. Whether this feeling is as strong in East 
as in West Pakistan may be doubted, but there seems to be no doubt from 
the deportment of all classes of Pakistanis, and from their readiness to 
make sacrifices in the cause of their new country, that it is real and it is 
strong. 

The third binding force of the young Pakistan State is its frank accep- 
tance of the West. One would be far from suggesting that this attitude is 
uncontested, but it is a dominant feeling. Its growth goes back once more 
to Syed Ahmad Khan. The adoption of Western manners and con- 
veniences was known before his time, but it was he who grasped the spirit 
of the West and communicated it to the Indian Muslim. Believing, as he 
did, that Islam shared with the West a common heritage of Judaic 
ethics and Greek philosophy and science, he could afford to be radical 
in his views and bold in advocating them. Through his college at Aligarh 
he influenced the cream of the rising Muslim youth. The Khilafat agita- 
tion of the Ali brothers was in the nature of a medievalist reaction. 
But it was not they, but Iqbal, who caught the ears of the young Muslims 
of the first World War generation. Iqbal combined a conviction of the 
uniqueness of Islam and its mission with a frank though not uncritical 
attitude to the West. Like Ahmad Khan he appealed to reason, though 
in a different manner, and for him the knowledge and skill of the West 
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lay open for selection and appropriation. The results of this attitude are 
to be seen in the men who have risen to leadership, and they in their 
turn have helped to secure acceptance for it in the body of the Pakistani 
nation. Jinnah himself was a polished westernized gentleman, equally 
at ease in the High Court of Bombay or before the Privy Council in 
London. Liaqat Ali Khan was an Oxford man, as much at home in 
London as in Delhi or Karachi. Jinnah’s successor as Governor General 
and Liaqat’s as Premier, is a Trinity Hall man in Cambridge, and his 
successor as Governor General, and former Finance Minister, is a 
Trinity man. These Westernizers would not have risen so high, or 
wielded such influence, if there had been no acceptance for their openly 
avowed attitudes. The same process can be observed in the acts of the 
administration. Education is being rapidly developed along Western 
lines, and British colleagues are welcomed in the work. Most significant 
of all has been the bold championing of the women’s movement. 
The Maulvis remain in the background and attempts to give them 
a special place in the Constitution have been rejected. A Pakistan 
Minister has insisted, in a public lecture, that their proper place is the 
mosque or the madrasah, and that the regulation of the State should be 
left to the Pakistani people in their democratically elected assemblies. 
It is true that the Constitution opens with the ascription of all power to 
God, and to God in the Muslim interpretation. Is there then to be one 
law for Muslims and another for the infidel? I think that the answer 
to this question depends upon what we mean by theocracy. Do we apply 
the term to every State which allows a place for religion in the national 
life ? And should we by that token regard Britain as a theocracy, because 
the Church of England and the Church of Scotland are both ‘by law 
established’ ? One must distinguish between theocracy proper and mere 
official recognition of religion. Let us consider how Pakistan fits into this 
picture. The sovereignty of Allah is proclaimed in the Constitution, but 
so far as one can see, it is in the same sense as Eire proclaims the sovereignty 
of the Holy Trinity. The Constitution also proclaims that, under God, 
the whole people exercises political power and seeks to secure it by the 
usual devices of popular assemblies and responsible government. Non- 
Muslims are full citizens, and may even, I believe, be members of the 
Muslim League. The ulema, or doctors of the Muslim law, have been 
denied any special place. There are not even two arch-Maulvis and 
twenty-four ulema sitting in a Pakistan Second Chamber. It is the people, 
and not the ulema, which will interpret Islam in the modern world, and 
the State will only be Muslim so long as the people will it. If Islamic 
consciousness seems stronger than Catholic consciousness in Eire, or 
Presbyterian consciousness in Scotland, or Anglican consciousness in 
5* 
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England, it is because the Muslim in Pakistan is at present more religious- 
minded than his Christian counterparts in Europe. 

I should not like to give the impression that all is well with Pakistan, 
that a straight course has been set over calm seas to the haven of the 
liberal State. The course has been set, but the seas are not calm. The 
external dangers, such as the attitude of the Afghans and the Kashmir 
problem, are too well known to need comment. Internally, one great 
problem is the full integration of East and West Pakistan. Another is the 
stress between the forward-looking, westernizing Muslim and the dead- 
weight of traditionalist conservative Islam. The backwoodsmen of the 
Punjab lack leaders but not numbers, and they are the hope of the back- 
ward looking ulema. They cling to old customs like purdah and Muslim 
exclusiveness, and their thoughts run easily to jehads or holy wars. They 
have done badly in elections but they contain a reservoir of fanaticism 
of whose exact strength no one can be quite sure. The cry ‘Islam in 
danger’ is a nightmare for Pakistani statesmen, as once ‘No Popery’ 
was for English ones. Kashmir is a convenient rallying cry. The military 
plot of a year ago, for all its Communist connections, was not unrelated 
with this feeling, nor, I think, was the murder of Liagqat Ali Khan. 
Pakistah has found her soul but her destiny cannot yet be regarded as 
fixed or certain. She is still, and for some years more must continue to 
be, at the cross-roads of national fate. 

(Dr Percival Spear is a Fellow of Selwyn College, Cambridge) 


MAO TSE-TUNG 


Franz Borkenau 


A considerable amount of talk and writing has been devoted during the 


past year to the subject of differences between Moscow and Peking. For | 


a section of the Left in Britain, the assertion of such differences has 
virtually become the pivotal point of an entire political world-view, while 


in the United States, the denial of any distinction between Russian and | 


Chinese Communism forms part of the credo of some circles of the Right. 
On closer inspection, the debate appears to turn upon a mistaken way of 
posing the issue: those who believe in the possibility of conflict between 
Moscow and Peking tend to think in terms of national Russo-Chinese 
divergencies, of a kind not fundamentally different from national rivalries 
in the non-Communist world: a view which ignores the fact that even 
outside the Communist orbit such rivalries are unlikely nowadays to 
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produce major international conflicts. As against illusions of this sort, 
there is doubtless truth in the assertion that Stalin and Mao Tse-tung are 
irrevocably united against the West by a community of political faith, 
whatever secondary differences may exist between them. 

The interesting suggestion has recently been made by an American 
author, Mr Benjamin Schwartz (in The Rise of Mao Tse-tung, New York, 
1951) that Chinese Communism differs basically from the Russian brand 
in that its foundations are not proletarian but agrarian. This comes closer 
to the real problem, since the possibility of serious tension between 
Communist régimes is here linked to the presence of structural differences 
in the make-up of the respective Communist parties. The first essential 
in trying to understand the Communist orbit is to realize that every 
social and political order develops its own type of international relations 
and conflicts. In the Middle Ages, the major conflicts pivoted upon 
position within feudal society; in modern times, the issue at stake was 
the power of the competing national states, and secondarily control of 
movable property; in the Communist world, the Party is at the centre of 
things, and the issue turns upon its inner cohesion and the size of the orbit 
within which it is able to impose its strictly defined credo upon men. 
From which it follows that a ‘deviation’ of Chinese from Russian Com- 
munism, in matters of social base and ‘ideology,’ must in fact produce a 
life-and-death struggle. 

Schwartz, however, appears to me to overrate the significance of 
Marxist doctrine in its formal aspect for the structure of present-day 
Communist parties. According to Marx, the party of Socialism must 
retain a proletarian class character from the start until the final victory, 
and that is certainly not true of Chinese Communism. But is it any truer 
of Russian Communism, this organization of ‘professional revolutionaries’ 
of the intelligentsia which has given birth to a novel machinery of political 
rule? Is it not rather the decisive point about Russian, Chinese and any 
other form of Communism that in its working the Marxian class theory 
constitutes only an historical reminiscence, which Stalin himself for good 
reason nowadays tends to dispense with ? The organization of ‘professional 
revolutionaries,’ which on the morrow of its victory transforms itself into 
an instrument of rule, represents in its inmost essence a force altogether 
outside the conflicts of interest groups, indifferent to and independent o 
them. Precisely therein lies its ‘totalitarian’ character. It follows that 

proof of Mr Schwartz’s thesis cannot be found in the mere fact of the 
alienation of Chinese Communism from the proletariat. Rather it would 
have to be shown that Chinese Communism is nothing but an executive 
organ of peasant interests, incapable of rising above the limitations of 
peasant thinking and striving. But there is no question of any such 
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limitation. Chinese Communism - like any other Communist movement — 
has sought a social foundation where one could be found: i.e. at first 
among the peasantry. But it never lost the consciousness that this repre- 
sented merely a transitory phase, that a Communist society was impossible 
without large-scale industry; and to-day a process of shifting the centre 
of gravity to the large towns is rapidly going under way. Here, again, no 
fundamental and permanent difference between Chinese and Russian 
Communism can be said to exist. 

None the less Schwartz seems to me to be on the right track in looking 
for differences in the organizational structure of the two movements. 
His account of the subject, which unfortunately takes one only to 1932, 
even suggests one of the most important factors in stressing the complete 
independence of Mao Tse-tung from Moscow throughout the period of 
his rise to eminence. This is the point where his career resembles that of 
Tito (a fact often enough stressed), and actually goes far beyond even the 
latter’s achievement. For Tito’s rise began when he became the Comin- 
tern’s special representative in Spain, and then the leader of the Yugoslav 
Party by the grace of Moscow; while Mao Tse-tung, although of course 
a loyal Party member, was never in Moscow’s special confidence. Schwartz 
has furnished exhaustive proof of this fact and thereby spot-lighted a 
problem which from the Kremlin’s viewpoint is close to being insoluble. 
The Communist world movement rests on strict discipline from above, 
all the various national leaderships being appointed and controlled by 
the Centre. Any infringement of this rule has hitherto invariably entailed 
destruction, yet the rule does not apply to the leader of the greatest and 
most important non-Russian Communist movement — Moscow’s belated 
and formal investiture merely serves to underline this fact, as we shall see 
in a moment. Everything suggests that the Communist movement cannot 
possibly have more than one centre, yet everything equally suggests that 
Moscow and Peking are to-day determined at all cost to avoid a breach. 
Here then two momentous historical figures are struggling against the 
necessity inherent in the structure of the movement they themselves 
have created: an unmistakable portent of historical drama on the grand 
scale. 

Let us put some flesh on these abstractions. Mao Tse-tung was preceded 
as chairman of the Chinese Politbureau by four different groups of 
leaders. It is a weakness of Schwartz’s work, which it shares with other 
studies of Chinese Communism, that the basic character of these leader- 
ship cliques, a; * ‘’1e process of their successive rise and fall, is not properly 
brought out. T =; observer’s attention is unduly concentrated on China 
and not sufficiently fixed on Moscow. These four ruling groups of the 
early period owed their emergence not to local processes but to Moscow’s 
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fiat, and their rise and fall corresponded to changing tactical conceptions 
at the centre. The Party’s founder, Chen Tu-hsiu, represented the 
‘united front’ period inaugurated by Radek in 1921, which called for 
co-operation with left-wing Socialists in Europe, and with the Kuomintang 
in China. He and the group around him fell from power at the end of 
1927: not because in obedience to Stalin’s orders they had led the Party 
towards a disastrous defeat - no Communist Party leadership has ever 
found defeat fatal to its authority as long as its policies harmonized with 
the aims of whatever faction happened to have the upper hand inside 
the Russian Party — but because Stalin, from the middle of 1927 onwards, 
waS moving towards rupture with the right wing of the Party under 
Bukharin and Rykov, and consequently was replacing ‘right-wing’ by 
‘left-wing’ leadership cliques throughout the Comintern. This turn-about 
resulted in the establishment of a sort of stop-gap administration in the 
Chinese Party, and a little later —- closely paralleled by similiar reshuffles 
of leading personnel throughout the world Communist movement - in 
the imposition of the left-wing extremist, Li Li-san, as Party leader. 
Little attention has been given to the fact that all the extremists pushed 
to the top in 1929 —- Neumann in Germany, Barbé in France, Guttmann 
in Czechoslovakia - were demoted in 1931. Li Li-san suffered the same 
fate, and students of the subject have given themselves quite needless 
pains trying to discover special ‘Chinese’ causes of his displacement. He 
was followed — again in conformity with the general pattern - by a 
slightly more moderate and even more strictly Moscow-controlled 
group, chiefly represented by Wan Min. Up to this point, and notwith- 
standing the dramatic development of the Chinese Revolution, the inner 
history of the Chinese Communist Party is a mechanical reflection of 
the Moscow ‘general line.’ But at this point the chain of causation is 
abruptly broken. Under pressure of persecution, the Wan Min Central 
Committee broke up, and its remnant took refuge in the Communist- 
controlled mountains of South Kiangsi, where Mao Tse-tung, Chu-teh 
and their colleagues had meanwhile established their authority. The 
seat of the Central Committee and the Politbureau was shifted from 
Shanghai to these distant mountains, and the Comintern was left to 
sanction post factum the displacement of its representative and the 
election of a new leader removed from its control by virtue of geography 
alone. It was a genuine historical turning-point: a revolt against Moscow 
(executed with traditional Chinese decorum) which was not visited by 
any penalties. What made it possible was a concatenation of numerous 
factors: principally perhaps the growing indifference of Stalin and his 
circle towards the Comintern, which was characteristic of this phase, 
especially during the first Five Year Plan period, to make way for a 
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radically different attitude after 1934. Also there must have been on 
Stalin’s part an unholy fear to let himself in for a repetition of the experi- 
ence of 1927-28, when he badly burned his fingers in China. Thirdly, 
there was the proved incompetence of Wan Min. If as a result of all this 
the Chinese Communist Party dissolved into thin air —- what did it matter? 
There is documentary proof that it took at least two years for Stalin to be 
informed of the existence of Chinese Soviets, i.e. Communist-controlled 
areas. No one, Stalin least of all, expected Mao to emerge from his 
mountain hollows. 

Stalin’s indifference found its counterpart in Mao Tse-tung’s diplo- 
macy which displayed the characteristic Chinese talent for manceuvre, 
in sharp contrast to the unbending dogmatism typical of European 
Communists. His strength lay in his ability to remain outside the ferocious 
factional struggles which unseated one group of leaders after another. 
Now and then he tried to insulate his native province of Hunan from these 
quarrels, without much success and without thereby making himself more 
popular among the Party leaders. But when in 1928 he took to the moun- 
tains he was fully in accord with the ‘Party line’ of the moment, which 
called for armed risings. When he succeeded in surviving, while other 
leaders more closely connected with the Party directorate went down in 
senseless offensives, his mountain stronghold naturally acquired greater 
importance. The Party leaders in Shanghai nonetheless felt no great 
yearning for the starvation rations and the thin mountain air of the 
Tinkanshan, and Mao for his part never spared with the required pro- 
fessions of loyalty. Thus he was left in peace; and thus in the end he came 
to the top as the leader of the only surviving fragment of the Party which 
had some life in it, whereupon he redoubled his verbal conformism and 
simultaneously extended his effective control. There is no need to doubt 
that even then he was determined to become and remain leader of the 
whole Party. It is highly unlikely that he was thinking in terms of a 
conflict with Moscow. Contact was almost non-existent; even the decision 
to undertake the ‘Long March’ to the North was made on his own 
initiative, and Moscow’s formal sanction was given after the event. 

Once the centre had been shifted to Yenan, however, closer contact 
with Russia followed naturally. His old opponents tried to exploit this 
opportunity, and once more he had to manceuvre Wan Ming and the 
others by entrusting them with important posts. But now he had a trump 
card to play: Moscow suddenly needed him most urgently for the united 
front with Chiang Kai-shek against Japan, a manceuvre which neither 
Wan Min nor Li Li-san could possibly have carried through. Stalin was 
rightly worried about the danger of war on two fronts against Germany 
and Japan. Mao Tse-tung became the chosen instrument for deflecting 
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the threatening Japanese attack against China by forcing Chiang Kai- 
shek to adopt an energetically anti-Japanese policy. Thus he was suddenly 
transformed into a highly important factor in the Russian game. With 
that he was firmly in the saddle: not because geography protected him 
from his opponents, but because he had now found the strongest possible 
backing. By 1937 he was in full control. And now he struck the decisive 
blow, not foreseen by anyone at the time and still not properly appre- 
ciated abroad. With the outbreak of the Second World War, which 
reduced Moscow’s freedom of action, he promptly expelled Wan Min 
and all the other ‘Muscovites’ from the Party directorate, and in June 
1941, a few weeks before the German attack on Russia, he launched the 
cheng-feng campaign, usually translated as ‘rectification.’ What was it 
that was thus ‘rectified’? Nothing less than the internal Party régime, 
and this in a manner which flatly contradicted every tenet held by 
Moscow. It is this episode, barely mentioned nowadays, which ought to 
be treated as the starting-point of every investigation into the Moscow- 
Peking relationship. 

It has to be remembered that in Russia the years 1937-38 were the 
time of the ‘Great Purge,’ that cruel and massive bloodletting. While 
Yenan remained untouched, the purge raged among the exiled Chinese 
in Moscow, as it did among all other foreigners. Mao was left in peace 
because he occupied an irreplaceable position in the game of Soviet 
foreign policy; but there could not be the shadow of a doubt that he was 
marked down for the fate of the Baltic, Polish, Hungarian, Yugoslav and 
other Party leaders, if only because he belonged to the Communist Old 
Guard which was then being liquidated (exception being made for the 
French and British sections of the Communist world movement, who 
likewise happened to be essential from the foreign political viewpoint) ; 
and more particularly because he had come to the top independent of 
the Russian Party and police apparatus. A Westerner faced with this 
situation would probably have rebelled and gone under. Mao showed his 
capacity for taking the long view by instituting the cheng-feng instead of 
open rebellion. The core of the matter had to do with the methods of 
intra-Party discussion, Chinese observers agreeing that the drive was 
specifically directed against the Moscow-controlled Wan Min and Li 
Li-san factions and their habits of carrying on internal Party polemics. 
It introduced the sharpest sanctions against the mingling of personal 
and political questions, threatened the direst penalties for denunciations 
based on personal motives, prohibited automatic expulsion and police 
persecution for purely tactical differences, and laid it down that discussion 
was to aim at ‘deviations’, but not at the individuals representing them. 
One may argue that pious resolutions to this effect are nothing new in the 
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history of the world Communist movement, but the seriousness of the 
matter is attested by the fact that — unlike the Politbureau of the Russian 
Party and of all satellite Parties —- the Chinese Politbureau has never been 
‘purged’; even more important, the secret police has not attained to a 
fraction of the significance it acquired in Russia in settling disputes among 
the top level of the hierarchy. In other words, Mao Tse-tung’s Party, 
although Communist and therefore terrorist ‘and totalitarian in its attitude 
towards social and political opponents, is not a Stalinist Party in its inter- 
nal régime, as regards the relations of the leaders towards each other and 
towards the membership. This difference can only be eliminated by break- 
ing Mao’s power or by radically changing the Russian Party régime. 
Nothing need here be said about the chances of co-operation among two 
organizations of such different type. It is sufficient to say that Mao Tse- 
tung’s independent rise to power, and his victory over the Muscovite 
agents within the Party, led of necessity to the tacit repudiation of the 
Stalinist type of Party organization. 

With the outbreak of the Second World War, Chinese Communism had 
achieved de facto independence. Aside from the weight of the Leninist 
tradition, it was linked to Moscow only by the force of circumstance. 
This state of affairs was reflected in the field of Party doctrine, in a manner 
completely ignored abroad. Bewitched by reminiscences of the furious 
debates among the Russian leaders during the ’twenties, world public 
opinion has missed the significance of the new style in Communist dis- 
cussion since the beginning of the ’thirties, a style which excludes open 
polemics while giving to the minutest differences in formulation a signi- 
ficance they would never obtain in free and open discussion. Mao Tse-tung 
had always been sparing in his eulogies of Stalin. With the cheng-feng, 
Stalin’s name was pushed so far into the background as to constitute a 
deliberate minimizing of his importance. A slight change in the opposite 
direction began with the Communist conquest of China, while the Mos- 
cow agreement between China and the USSR early in 1950 constituted 
a turning-point in that Stalin’s name was now included in all Chinese 
Communist Party documents: clearly a concession to Russian protests 
during the talks, but one for which Mao exacted a price. While from the 
*thirties onwards, the official doctrine had become increasingly known in 
Russia as ‘Leninism-Stalinism’, the cheng-feng had inaugurated a rival for- 
mula: ‘Marxism-Leninism and the doctrine of Chairman Mao’. Not only 
was Stalin’s name suppressed - a silence louder than words — and the 
modest title of ‘chairman’ brought into significant contrast with the 
increasing deification of Stalin: Mao was promoted to the place which in 
the Russian formula is occupied by Stalin. This implied a claim to equality 
already at a time when Mao’s control did not extent beyond Yenan. There 
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is no need to rest the case on speculation. Following the unification of 
China, and in particular during the great campaign culminating in the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Party’s founding (1951) the-claim becomes 
explicit and acquires a social and geographical content. The formula now 
runs: Lenin and Stalin have shown the way to those modern industrial 
countries for whom the proletarian revolution constitutes the approach 
to Communism. For the colonial and semi-colonial countries, for whom 
the path to Communism leads through an alliance of all anti-imperialist 
forces, the strategy has been laid down by the Chinese Communist Party 
‘under the leadership of Chairman Mao’. Thus the Chinese Communist 
Party claims the leading role within the Communist movement through- 
out three-quarters of the habitable globe. 

We have here a concretization of the statement that every society has its 
own forms of expansion. The rivalry between Stalin and Mao Tse-tung is 
not a matter of territorial conquest or economic relations: where questions 
of this kind arise they are doubtless relegated to the background, just as 
eighteenth and nineteenth century diplomacy made a point of minimizing 
those disputes over formal precedence among sovereigns for the sake of 
which major wars had been waged in the age of feudalism. But just as 
genuine voluntary compromise was impossible during the Middle Ages in 
matters touching the point d’honneur, or during the nineteenth century over 
conflicting national interests, so to-day within the Communist world the 
same applies to the right of control over Party organizations. The great 
power-political struggles of the totalitarian epoch are fought out over 
control of the Party. That was shown in a flash by the Yugoslav conflict: 
a premature explosion due to inexperience on both sides in handling forces 
as yet only half understood. The problem constituted by Russo-Chinese 
relations unfolds far more slowly but is bound to have vastly greater 
histori¢al consequences. At the moment the best barometer is the relative 
influence of the two centres in directing the Communist Parties throughout 
the remainder of Asia. This novel division of Asia into spheres of influence 
was doubtless the main subject of the Russo-Chinese talks in 1950. Recent 
developments within the Indian Communist movement suggest that one 
of the decisions reached was to assign India to Mao’s field of action. 

Here we have the key to the otherwise inexplicable zig-zags in the recent 
history of Indian Communism. When the Chinese Communist troops 
appeared on the Tibetan border, the Indian Communist leadership was 
still composed of a group of left-wing extremists installed by the already 
dead and defunct Zhdanov. In pursuance of the example set in China by 
Li Li-san in 1930, they entertained the lunatic notion of starting armed 
risings in the major cities of India. It is a puzzle why they were left in 
control even after the elimination of Zhdanov, and after they had in- 
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volved the Indian Communist Party in a succession of disasters. Presum- 
ably the matter was connected with their hostility towards Mao Tse-tung 
whom they denounced in the official Party organ as an ‘opportunist’ - 
a notable infringement of Party etiquette. At any rate an immediate 
change supervened after Mao’s visit to Moscow. The Indians were com- 
pelled to send apologetic messages to Peking, very coldly received by Mao, 
and a few months later the ultra-left directorate was dismissed. Its place 
was taken by a rival group which followed Chinese precedent in seeking 
a base among the agrarian rebels of Hyderabad and which incessantly 
appealed to Chinese experience in doing so. Matters did not develop 
smoothly, however. The rebellion in Hyderabad petered out and Moscow 
took the opportunity in the spring of 1951 — apparently in connection with 
Russo-Chinese differences over Korea - to get rid of the new Indian 
leadership and replace it by yet a third clique which looked for support 
to the Bombay trade unions and had less to say about the Chinese example. 
That, however, proved a mere interval. In November, 1951, Ajoy Ghosh 
became General Secretary of the Party, and in his wake the professions of 
loyalty towards Peking returned. The entire propaganda machine went 
into high gear behind a campaign which slavishly reproduced the Chinese 
pattern (‘Bloc of Four Classes’ including the ‘national bourgeoisie’) and 
trumpeted the glory of Maoism. By way of contrast, Moscow induced Ana 
Pauker (not yet demoted) to attack this policy as ‘opportunistic’ in an 
article in the official Cominform journal — in short, the struggle over 
control of the Indian Communist Party continues unabated. And no 
wonder: Moscow and Peking are both convinced that India is the most 
immediate and the most important potential centre of revolution. Who- 
ever controls Indian Communism ipso facto controls a Communist India. 
If Mao wins out in this struggle, he becomes potentially stronger than 
Moscow. If he loses the prey to Stalin, Chinese Communism remains after 
all a regional phenomenon. 

So far as can be judged at the moment, Mao Tse-tung has done nothing 
to extend his influence in Pakistan or further to the West. It is equally clear 
that he is trying to gain further control throughout South-East Asia by 
means of the Communist Parties in Burma and Malaya which are over- 
whelmingly Chinese. It does not follow that these two organizations are 
mere off-shoots of Peking: the guerilla war waged by the Communists in 
Malaya shows little trace of political direction in general, and assimilation 
of Chinese experience in particular. The situation is clearer in Indo-China: 
Ho Chi-minh and his circle are loyal followers of Moscow who share the 
prevalent Tonkinese and Annamite dislike of Chinese supremacy: a point 
which might usefully be kept in mind when the subject of possible Chinese 
intervention in Vietnam is being considered. Obscurity surrounds the 
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position of the Japanese and — perhaps even more important — the Korean 
Communist parties. It would appear that Moscow has placed bigger 
obstacles in Peking’s path in these areas than has been the case in India. 
The numerous and obscure internal Party crises in Japan, and the colour- 
less slogans employed by the Japanese Communists, may well reflect a 
state of suppressed rivalry between Stalinist and Maoist factions. 

These suggestions may help to clarify a subject not yet properly under- 
stood, but a qualification is necessary: experience shows that the more 
basic a political conflict, the longer it takes to appear on the surface — 
precisely because the implications are so terrifying. A breach between 
Moscow and Peking is possible only under circumstances of acute and 
world-wide political crisis, and even then only if specific circumstances 
work towards it — to say nothing of the fact that the endless talk about 
‘Chinese Titoism’ can only serve to tighten the bonds between Stalin and 
Mao. The non-Communist world is for the time being reduced to watching 
and studying these tensions and their progressive unfolding. Still, a policy 
of watchful waiting has on occasions proved serviceable in the past, and 
may do so again. 

(Professor Borkenau is a sociologist, and writer on political affairs) 


THE SOCIOLOGIST’S STONE 
Harold Rosenberg 


The Soviet Union is a society that has within it a unique and separated 
entity, ‘the great whole’, as Lenin called it, ‘which we are creating for the 
first time - the Party’. This whole, says the official Agitator’s Handbook, is 
‘the organizing and directing force in the Soviet Government, the heart, 
brain and spirit of the people, the leader and teacher of the workers’. It 
is the Person that rules the U S S R, strictly speaking the only person that 
exists there — no other group and no individual (not even Stalin himself) 
is a person in the sense of being recognized as separate and self-directed. 
To-day there is great interest in knowing this Communist Person. Every- 
one is concerned with what it thinks, what makes it act, what it intends. 
Above all, there is the desire to know what it is likely to do (not the same 
thing as what it intends, since a person may act differently than he intends) 
especially about starting a war. 

How does one grasp the character of such an abstract creature which 
leaves its tracks everywhere but which, like a god or demon, cannot be 
seen because it is not a thing but exist in other things - human beings, 
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institutions - as a thinking, feeling and decision-making power? It is a 
question of drawing the figure of an invisible being, a dramatic portrait, 
which, in the case of the Communist Party, will suggest its posture as ‘the 
vanguard of the proletariat’, its intellectual and emotional physiognomy, 
the magnitude of its strength and the conditions under which it might feel 
forced to exert it to its maximum. Most of our knowledge of Communism 
comes from individuals who have beheld the shape of the Party within 
themselves as well as externally: whether it be Lenin, who first formed the 
image of the Communist in his mind and then brought it into being; 
Trotsky, who was repelled by Bolshevism, then embraced it; Stalin, who 
re-formed it according to his interpretation of Lenin’s acts and thoughts 
and according to the demands of his own struggle to dominate it; the 
intellectuals who were invaded by it and painfully expelled it as an alien 
spirit, a ‘God that Failed’, as their book of confessions appropriately en- 
titled it; the possessed one among the foes of Communism to whom it is 
the Devil himself. . . . All these have tried to tell not only what Communism 
thinks, feels and does, but who that collective being is that has dwelt in 
them. There exists, in short, a literature concerning the Communist Party 
which is a product of the imagination, more or less informed by experience, 
composed in longer or shorter historical perspective, coloured with hopes, 
fears, reverence, dogma, will to power, hate, disappointment, contempt. 
The sum of these inwardly reflected images constitutes our knowledge of 
Communism and the basis for forming estimates in regard to any new 
adventure with it. Is there some approach more reliable than this, from 
which sentiment and subjectivity can never be altogether absent ? Is there 
a way of looking steadily at ‘the great whole’ as a figure completely outside 
the observer and at a distance from him, revealed through its own words 
and deeds alone, yet with its active principle exposed, so that it is recog- 
nizable as that entity able to exert so much force upon the human mass? 
In response to the current desire for acquaintance with Communism 
(exactly proportionate to the desire not to be acquainted with Com- 
munists) a new kind of savant of Communism has appeared: the scientist, 
the professional maker of predictions. He speaks not because he was 
visited by the spectre but because people are asking questions and it is 
his job to answer them. If his colleague in astronomy can foretell that a 
certain planet, hitherto unseen, will appear in the skies on Tuesday 
morning at 3.46, why should not he, by applying a comparable method, be 
able to predict what Stalin and the Politbureau are going to do? Perhaps 
not as precisely as the other foretells the positions of the stars, but surely 
with more accuracy than one whom the ‘whole’ attracts or repels as if 
it were an aspect of his own personality ? 
Last year the Rand Corporation, an organization which carries on 
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scientific enterprises ‘for the public welfare and security of the United 
States’, published the first two studies of a series which, through the joint 
efforts of political and social scientists and other specialists, is intended to 
provide a functional characterization of the Communist Party and the 
Soviet State. The opening volumes were: The Operational Code of the 
Politburo, by Dr Nathan Leites of Yale, an anthropologist with O W I and 
UNESCO experience, and Soviet Attitudes Toward Authority, by Dr 
Margaret Mead, who has told us so much about Samoans, and other males 
and females. Rand Corporation projects are, one gathers, paid for by the 
United States Air Force. Each of the books in question is subtitled A Rand 
Corporation Research Study, is referred to as a ‘report’, and in appearance is 
a cross between a textbook and a printed memorandum intended for 
circulation among interested parties. All this suggests a very serious, 
almost confidential, investigation. For months before publication, Dr 
Leites’s Code was, it is said, the most-discussed ‘RESTRICTED’ document 
in Washington. Just before its official unveiling, Look magazine featured it 
in a special article called ‘How the Politburo Thinks’, headed by a state- 
ment from the Editors declaring that ‘there is no more important docu- 
ment in Washington to-day’ and that while it makes things look pretty 
black for freedom we are lucky in that ‘it is already (?) in the hands of 
US policy makers’. The publication of Dr, Mead’s book was noticed in a 
news story in the New York Times, though most of the story was devoted to a 
work yet to come on how their traditional swaddling clothes brought the 
Russians a Dictator. Since there are many good books and articles in 
English on Communism, the fuss about the Rand studies has to do, 
obviously, with the aura of respect surrounding ‘science’, especially since 
the atom bomb. 

The dust-jacket of Leites’s Code describes it as ‘A systematic analysis of 
the political strategy of Communism and the rules by which is operates.’ 
The author’s Introduction, however, says something a little different: he 
is offering, he says, ‘some of the findings of a still-continuing study of the 
political strategy of Communism’. Obviously, if the book were a ‘systematic 
analysis’ of Communist strategy, one would get not just ‘findings’, and only 
some at that, but the whole strategy, laid out and logically taken apart. 
The fact is that the book contains no analysis, systematic or other, except 
the analyses quoted from Lenin and Stalin. Leites’s ‘rules of strategy’ 
consist of generalizations derived from Communist writings, and these 
generalizations are numbered and grouped under such headings as 
‘Means and Ends’, ‘The Control of Feelings’, ‘Deception’, ‘Violence’, 
‘Deals’. One discovers, for instance, that the Party plans to keep in per- 
manent fighting trim; that it expects agreements with it to be violated; 
and so on. I don’t know what use the U S Air Force or the State Depart- 
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ment expect to make of these summaries, but if they imagine that the Code 
constitutes an analysis of strategy, rather than an abstract of the more 
prominent Bolshevik formulas, we had better watch out. On the basis of 
his Introduction, however, Dr Leites can well deny that he personally 
sold it to them as such. 

The jacket goes on to remind us that ‘we have been at a loss to under- 
stand how their [the members of the Politbureau] minds work, what their 
goals are, and what they believe must be done to achieve those goals’. 
Presumably the Code is going to enlighten us on Stalin and Company’s 
manner of cogitation, what considerations make an impression on their 
brains, and how their thoughts result in actions tending to bring into 
being particular historical objectives. To know what these last are would 
be especially important, since the concepts ‘Socialism’ and ‘Communism’, 
never too precise to begin with, have become immeasurably beclouded by 
Soviet statements and practices. Here again, however, Leites is at odds 
with his blurb writer. He does not, he announces, propose to discuss the 
major theories of Leninism-Stalinism; he is willing to make the assump- 
tion — a very dubious one — that his ‘rules which Bolshevik’s believe to be 
necessary for effective action’ can be understood without Bolshevik theory. 
Thus no Bolshevik goals; just their How-To-Do-It book. It is as though 
one tried to present the mind of the Pope without saying anything about 
Catholic theology. 

After comparing the Code to Machiavelli’s Prince, the publishers hand 
it over as ‘being made available to the public [instead of being hidden in a 
vault underneath Mt Everest ?] in the belief that it is a major contribution 
to our ability to understand and (0 predict Politbureau behaviour’. For this 
to be the case, two things would have to be established about the rule book: 
(1) that the rules mean what they say — that Trotsky, for example, was 
wrong when he argued that a statement meant one thing to Lenin, and 
something quite different when repeated by Stalin; (2) that the Bol- 
sheviks actually behave according to those rules, since when people grab 
up table legs in a fight, Queensberry rules become meaningless. Even if 
the rules meant what they said and the Bolsheviks obeyed them, they still 
would not indicate what the Politbureau is going to do, any more than 
the ‘code’ of Hoyle suggests how a man is going to play his hand in a poker 
game. Actually, Leites does not pretend to understand the Politbureau 
mind; he does not even insist that the rules are still in force. ‘Since the 
Politbureau has abandoned the unusual frankness in statements of policy 
that existed up to 1930, any conclusions concerning present rules of 
strategy must remain, to some extent, conjectural.’ If the Russians aren’t 
going to tell us candidly what their rules are, Leites won’t take any 
responsibility for them. And, though at the bottom of each of his packages 
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of rules he summarizes what the Russians have been up to since 1945, and 
suggests what can be expected of them in the future, he warns that ‘this 
study does not attempt to analyse recent or current behaviour in terms of 
the policy rules’; it only contains ‘a few suggestions in this direction’. 
Besides, ‘these suggestions are simply hypotheses and further research is 
needed to test them. Moreover, they are merely illustrative . . .” No one 
could be more modest than Dr Leites nor carry scientific reserve farther. 
Indeed, if we take him at his word, he is hardly claiming to say anything. 
Yet his innocence is purely technical. It is one thing to make ‘a few sug- 
gestions’ in a laboratory, with further research to come. later; quite an- 
other when the partial exposure is made in an atmosphere of passion. 
Dr Leites is presenting provisional and partial knowledge under circum- 
stances where a strong urge exists to form a picture of Bolshevism and 
where therefore his public will not be content to restrain its mind within 
the chosen field of data, as it would were the subject under consideration 
one with which it is not directly concerned - e.g. the Minoans or the 
classification of beetles. 
Having failed to expose the metaphysical core of the Bolshevik Person 
(inseparable from its ‘major theories’ and its history), Leites produces a 
caricature of it. The effect is both to create delusions and to conceal 
important aspects of Bolshevism. For instance, concentrating on Bolshevik 
hypocrisy as illustrated by ‘deals’ made with people they have denounced, 
one fails to perceive that while all political parties make deals, the Com- 
munists have made a principle, almost an ideal, of being ‘practical’, pre- 
cisely because of their fear of being carried away by theory to the point 
of losing their sense of historical reality. Thus what is meaningful in Stalin’s 
relations with the non-Communist world is not his appearance of being a 
snake in the grass (which sometimes doesn’t fit anyway) but the fact that 
he has increasingly allowed himself to do anything (e.g. the 1939 alliance 
with the Nazis) in the name of Marxism, until Bolshevik theory neither 
guarantees that he will support his friends nor prevents him from co- 
operating with his enemies. Caricature is an inevitable result of Leites’s 
method when it is applied to living human forms. In caricature, a few 
features which the subject has in common with others — a heavy jaw, a long 
cigarette holder, a curving smile - are combined to produce a resemblance. 
General attributes, exaggerated, become the sign of a particular person. 
Leites knows that his rules are just such generalities. ‘It is not assumed’, 
he says, ‘that any of the rules apply [sic] exclusively to the Bolsheviks. . . 
it is only the entire Code which is characteristic of Bolshevism.’ But what 
makes the Code itself a whole and hence more characteristic of Bolshevism 
than its separate parts? Doesn’t Bolshevik strategy, its frontal lobes so to 
speak, need to be seen in the still larger context of the historically deve- 
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loped Bolshevik physiognomy? One would gather as much from Leites’s 
own writing on a former occasion. In a rather thoughtful paper, ‘Psycho- 
Cultural Hypotheses About Political Acts’, published some years ago, he 
said, 

When it is asserted that a certain behaviour is “typical” in a certain 
culture, it is not implied that there is no other culture in which it is, at the 
same or some other time, equally “typical.’”? What has hitherto turned 
out to be rather [?] unique is the syndrome of each culture (the ensemble 
of its regularities), but not each element of the syndrome. 


According to this, the Code, covering only one element of the Com- 
munist ‘syndrome’ would, taken altogether, be no more typical of 
Bolshevism than any one rule in it. Without the whole Bolshevik ‘culture’ 
before you, you cannot be sure that the Code’s ‘findings’ do not equally 
describe the strategy of Tammany Hall. When can Leites’s characteriza- 
tion of Bolshevism cease to be a caricature — made up of the deceit, cold- 
blooded calculation, etc, which Bolshevism has in common with other 
political movements — and describe the Communist Party in particular? 
Not before he has arrived at the sum of all relevant data. For that is the 
specific advantage claimed by the Method, that it composes its ensemble 
at the end of its study out of all the facts gathered, whereas the imaginative 
writer begins with the unique whole which his experience has made present 
to him. But since Communism keeps adding to that sum of facts, the 
Methodologist cannot truly finish his study until Communism shall have 
ceased to exist. He must therefore keep silent until the end of his trail is 
reached and Communism is dead, lest he betray his Method itself and 
invade the field of dramatic figuration whose laws he has not analysed. 

It is hard to say to what degree the Method is responsible for a substan- 
tial error in the Code, the assumption contained in the act of compiling 
it that Bolshevism is a changeless entity that unambiguously expresses its 
will, habits and beliefs through its written documents. It is enough for 
Leites that Lenin and Stalin should say the same thing for the statement 
to become a Bolshevik rule. But the history of orthodoxies shows that 
words go on being repeated long after they have lost their original mean- 
ings. In a state of decay, or when forced to modify its practices, a corporate 
being like the Communist Party more or less automatically disguises its 
altered condition under the phraseology of its heroic beginnings. One has 
only to read the exchange of letters between the Cominform and Tito to 
realize that Stalinism has become immersed in a species of verbal hallu- 
cination, in which the nightmare ambiguity of its language is only partly 
deliberate (the ‘sopian’ language of Bolshevism is being overplayed in 
America, perhaps owing to our tendency to believe that every practice 
follows conscious rules) ; in part the weird meanings that words like ‘inter- 
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nationalist’, ‘proletarian policy’, or ‘traitor’, have acquired under Stalin- 
ism are both a cause and an extension of its unreal world. If this is so, how 
can a Code of Bolshevik strategy be compiled by paralleling the words of 
Lenin and Stalin? 

What remains of Marxism in Leninism, and of Leninism in Stalinism, is 
an extremely subtle historical question. Asserting the identity of the two 
last by quoting Lenin and Stalin as interchangeable sources, the Code has 
given a static answer to this question, that is to say, though I am sure 
Leites did not intend it, a Stalinist answer. The assertion that the ‘opera- 
tional code’ of the Communist Party to-day is still that of Lenin’s Party, is 
Stalin’s primary weapon against Tito and his chief claim to legitimacy 
in the minds of millions of workers and intellectuals, wherever a revolu- 
tionary situation arises. Excluding the imagination, which, to follow 
Spinoza, makes things present to us, Leites’s method has brought him no 
closer to the Bolshevik whole than some thin shavings of its ideology. Nor 
do I believe that adding more shavings from different parts — Leites has 
announced further publications and given lectures psycho-analysing ‘the 
Bolshevik élite’ — will ultimately result in a solid representation of Com- 
munism. The notion that, in matters like these, science will in the end 
correct all its errors and come forth with the truth, is just another kind of 
pie in the sky. 


II 


Dr Mead’s Soviet Attitudes Towards Authority is a severer test for The 
Method than Leites’s Code. She counts on it both to overcome the absence 
of certain information, which the Soviet system does not make accessible, 
and to take the place of expertness in Marxism, Communist history, and 
Russian, which she readily admits she does not possess. The preparatory 
work on Soviet Attitudes was done by a team of specialists; Dr Mead herself 
was able to do only a minimal amount of ‘. . . first hand analysis of ma- 
terials’; yet she is solely ‘responsible for the theoretical phrasing’ of the 
Report. What she has to offer, says Dr Mead, is her ‘anthropologist’s 
training in relating isolated items of behaviour to a systematic whole’ — a 
capacity resembling that of the poet or dramatist, except that it is sys- 
tematic. Thus equipped, she can take the ‘insights, research and formula- 
tions’ of others and reconstitute the shape of the invisible mastodon. Here 
the Method alone is clearly posed against scholarship, intuition and ex- 
perience. 

Reaching for the body itself of Soviet society, ‘the systematic whole’, 
Dr Mead makes claims much less reserved than Leites’s, less indeed than 
the blurb itself. Besides being an ‘attempt to examine contemporary Bol- 
shevik character’, her book ‘directs itself toward’ answering dozens of 
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interesting and profound questions. As, where a revolution has occurred, 
‘how will individuals who embodied the old culture behave within the 
new revolutionary forms?’ - or, what is ‘the meaning of the organiza- 
tional changes [in the U S S R], the extent to which different parts of the 
“apparatus” are rivals, the relationship between the actual clique forma- 
tion and the official ideal picture . . .?? Before the advent of the Method it 
used to take the entire literature of a nation to illuminate subjects like 













































these. In addition, Soviet Attitudes claims to help us predict - and with | ¢ 
regard to very delicate matters too; for instance, ‘the type of loyalty of se 
border populations or the sorts of pressure exerted upon a chairman of a B 
collective farm, by central authorities on the one hand and the members | a, if 
of the collective on the other’. And all this Dr Mead accomplishes in | jt ;, 
exactly one hundred pages! justi 
Needless to say, there are many kinds of answers to questions and many | ysya 
kinds of ‘predictions’. How will conventional people behave after a | men 
revolution ? ‘Unhappily’. The loyalty of the border populations? ‘It will | In ¢, 
be doubtful’. The chairman of the collective? ‘He will find himself often { Jays, 
in a tough spot’. Medieval wizards used to give predictions like these to | here 
the barons who poured out their treasures to them. What prevented | life, ; 
recognition of the hoax was that the revelations came from research which | pline 
promised some day to uncover the Philosopher’s Stone. Without evalu- | the ¢ 
ating Dr Mead’s Method one cannot decide whether to regard the follow- | elite 
ing as a serious comment on the USSR or as a speech for a modern unity 
version of The Alchemist: repre 
A populace disillusioned regarding the hope of tangible rewards, sub- Fai 
jected to terroristic pressure, living within a situation in which all are centu 
treated as subject—and most of all those who must also be the most incor- totali 
ruptible — may become steadily less responsive to positive motivation, more tariar 
apathetic, and less able to participate with any enthusiasm in Soviet life. jain 
I can imagine this being recited at the head of a long table at the Penta- | with — 
gon. When Dr Mead gets through, silence. Then a Colonel asks, “Doctor, | psych 
you said that the Soviet people, being disillusioned, terrorized and en- | thing 
slaved, may become less enthusiastic. Wouldn’t it be safe to predict that a | with — 
people so treated will become less enthusiastic ?” Mead 
Apart from emptiness, there is the more serious question of error. The | land o 
key to her Method, Dr Mead tells us, is its approach developed in studying | creato 
‘preliterate societies’. Now, what happens when this approach is made to [| who g’ 
the U SS R and the Communist Party? In the primitive community, the | until | 
‘whole’ is the entire culture, and ideas (attitudes) and institutions are } offers 
different aspects or ‘items’ of behaviour. Consistently with her Method, | for m 
Dr Mead assumes that the Russia of the U S S R is a community and that } intelle: 






the Party and its ‘authority’ are to be understood in terms of Russia, 
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including its social and psychological past, so that the way babies were 
swaddled in Kharkov in 1890 seems to cast more light on Soviet rule than 
Lenin’s interpretation of ‘proletarian dictatorship’. In place of the primi- 
tive community, we now have the ‘nation-state’ but the anthropologist’s 


| perspective is the same: 


Primarily we are concerned with those regularities in the behaviour of 
citizens of a nation-state which can be attributed to the fact that such 
citizens were reared or have lived for a long time under the influence of a 
set of nation-wide institutions. 

But to approach the Soviet Union, or any modern State for that matter, 
as if it were a community in the old sense is to begin with a basic mistake. 
It is to assume, by analogy and without any historical or empirical 
justification, that the Soviet Union is a social organism created by the 
usual processes of social life and defining itself in terms of its inner develop- 
ment. The USSR, however, did not flower from the past of Russia. 
In comparison with older societies the U S S R is a quasi-community. It 
lays claim to the individual in the total manner of pre-liberal cultures; but 
here the individual was not formed from birth by the whole communal 
life, as in the Samoan village, but was deliberately modelled by a disci- 
pline of directed thoughts and acts imposed by the Party caste which is 
the custodian of the Bolshevik idea: It is a society split into a separated 
elite and a dominated mass by its primary act of organization, and its 
unity can only be maintained through a constant application of force and 
repression, which is, of course, not true of preliterate societies. 

Failing to distinguish between a genuine community and a twentieth- 
century power area, Dr Mead entirely misconstrues the character of 
totalitarianism and the situation of the individual in it. To her, totali- 
tarianism means that ‘the whole of each individual’s personality is con- 
ceived as being involved in anything which he does’. If so, what is wrong 
with it? Old cultures, most religions, many artists, to say nothing of 
psycho-analysis, also conceive the whole personality as involved in any- 
thing the individual does. Anyone possessing an inner coherence joined 
with an external unity of action, any dedicated person, would fit Dr 
Mead’s definition of totalitarian. According to it, the Soviet Union is the 
land of modern personifications of Greek heroes, Christian saints, inspired 
creators. Her only antithesis to ‘totalitarian’ is the fragmented democrat 
who gives part of himself to his job, part to his family, part to his country, 
until his soul looks like a checkerboard. The illusion that totalitarianism 
offers this choice between total involvement and fragmentation accounts 
for much of the attraction of totalitarian movements, especially among 
intellectuals. Actually, however, totalitarianism does not conceive the 
personality as involved in what the individual does; it conceives it as arising 
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from what he does. The individual is his role, and his personality is erased | in: 
as a residue of capitalist egotism. Identifying the totalitarian state with | rel 
primitive cultural homogeneity, Dr Mead shares the philosophy of | to 
‘togetherness’ of the Soviet rulers, and her criticism of Stalinism is limited | na 
to certain of its practices. ref 
Soviet man, [says a Communist editorial she quotes], feels himself an his 
indivisible part of the industrial or social collective to which he is bound, va 
with which he labours. ... The personal interests of Soviet man must int 
combine harmoniously with communal interests; the personal must ane 
always be subordinated to the social. d 
Reading this after thirty years of experience of how individuality is valued “i 
in the Soviet Union, you might suspect that being ‘an indivisible part’ | ¢_, 
there of something to which you are ‘bound’, and having your personal | ,,,, 
interests ‘combined harmoniously by being always subordinated’, would | ,.j 
leave very little, if anything, of ‘you’. On this ominous passage, however, ] 
Dr Mead comments as follows: a< 
It must be recognized that in such an ideal there should be no need for Me 
force, for physical coercion. . . . A character structure such as that described tak 
here is congruent with a complete respect for all human beings in a society, 
with a lack of hierarchy, and with a lack of any sense of gulf between a bet 
group ruling and a group ruled. inte 
Yes, perhaps on an Oceanic island you can have indivisibility, equality | © 
and fraternity (just trading in liberty). But this is the twentieth century, | 5+ 
and all of us have something ‘inharmonious’ in us, so if someone wants to of t 
combine us indivisibly he must use force. cha 
Unable to apprehend the made community of Communism, Dr Mead is | PF@ 
further confused by the fact that the Bolshevik Idea on which the USSR C 
was founded is no longer what it was. In a sense, it is the absence of the feat 
Idea in the presence of its form that is the most powerful determinant of Dis; 
Soviet behaviour. People still join the Party and behave as if it held the | ™4 
clue to life, but — the 
Our best material, [says Dr Mead], on this requirement of absolute thec 
acceptance of the Party’s right to dispose of the individual comes from that 
the Old Bolsheviks. Recent interviews with Soviet DP’s suggest that whi 
Party membership to-day does not carry such completeness of dedication. Just 
Evidently something is missing from the Party. The Old Bolsheviks volun- | in w 
tarily became the Party personality, while the present comrade holds back | Unl 
a morsel of self, though this morsel is the ‘traitor’. The Party’s Idea is | prac 
therefore no longer embodied in its members. But what technique does the | not, 
anthropologist have for studying an absent Idea? The focus’ of the f the 
Method is on individuals; its famous approach is to study a culture as a | even 
combination of ‘interpersonal events’. ‘Abstractions like “‘the Party” or | It is 






“Soviet agriculture” are convenient ways of describing certain of the 
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institutional activities of Soviet men and women.’ This implies that the 
relation of the individual to the Party is of the same order as his relation 
to his trade or family. The Communist Party then is nothing else than the 
name of a group of persons. But the fact is that the Party is not the 
reflection of the member’s social life; it exists beyond the individual and 
his behaviour; it is the Society that remakes him in its image. Hence the 
vacuum left by the Party’s loss of its Idea will not reveal itself in the 
interpersonal relations of the member, nor even in his thoughts — the 
comrade goes on behaving as he did before. Only one aware of the 
dynamic centre of the original collective entity can be conscious that what 
once moved it is now missing and that it is being animated artificially 
from the outside. The Soviet Union is a mystery because it is neither a 
community nor a cult, but a vast agglomeration of disparate events and 
relations presided over by an Idea that is no longer there. 

Leites treated the Bolshevik Idea as if it were still present unchanged as 
a Code, because there it was written down in books. For her part, Dr 
Mead, if she cannot find Bolshevism among present-day Bolsheviks, will 
take it from those who have been shot. The Method makes no distinction 
between the Party of the living and the Party of the dead; its primary 
interest is its own problem of collecting data. Dr Mead concludes that a 
conflict exists between ‘Bolshevik Party ideal and Soviet State practice’ — 
as if the ‘ideal’ of October, 1917, were still sitting like an angel on the roof 
of the Kremlin. But the behaviour she herself describes indicates that the 
characteristic of Soviet life is not so much conflict between ideal and 
practice as chaos resulting from the failure and deterioration of the Idea. 

Our Rand Corporation anthropologists have given us some surface 
features of Communism and some petty calculations of probabilities. 
Dispensing with the imagination, they have left to others the work of the 
imagination, essential in formulating concrete situations. The prestige of 
the Method in America is a testimony to the weakness of our literary and 
theoretical culture. Everyone knows, of course, that prophecy is dead and 
that human affairs are no longer invaded by those trans-human entities 
which Marx called ‘the illusory community’, and Blake ‘Mental Deities’. 
Just the same it is wrong to take it for granted that the scientific Utopia, 
in which nothing shall exist but human individuals, has already arrived. 
Unless people behave as ‘regularly’ as the stars or the pre-civilized, the 
practitioners of the Method are certain to be taken by surprise. Dead or 
not, prophecy has this advantage: it sees the future not as an extension of 
the present surface but as crisis, as a breach of continuity. To predict living 
events is to foresee the direction from which the catastrophe will come. 
It is to know that what affects the future is not the regularities of current 
behaviour but the dying of the gods. 

(Mr Rosenberg is a contributor to American literary and critical periodicals) 
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THE GERMAN REVIEWS 
G. L. Arnold 


For the past three months, German periodicals like Aussenpolitik, Gegenwart 
and Frankfurter Hefte have been full of laborious self-questioning on the 
subject of German unification versus entry into the Atlantic system, and 
from the way things are going this discussion may still be in progress three 
or six months from now. Indeed, if it is a fact that rearmament has been 
tacitly put off till after the general election in 1953, the topic seems likely 
to go on being debated long after the Bonn agreement between the 
Federal Republic and the Western Governments has been ratified. This 
slow-motion progress causes the same arguments to be endlessly repeated, 
since it is no longer possible to play variations on the Adenauer- 
Schumacher controversy over the question whether German ‘integration’ 
in Europe will or will not finally destroy the chance of getting the Russians 
to liquidate the East German régime, at a price. All that can be said here 
is that a careful study of the German periodical press discloses no enthu- 
siasm for the official policy, but at best an attitude of resigned acceptance. 
Two or three years ago, ‘Europe’ was a word to conjure with. To-day this 
mood seems to have passed — whether because of the general post-war 
let-down, or for more material reasons, it is difficult to say. Europeanism 
is kept alive by a few intellectuals. The average German, if he thinks 
about such things at all, seems more concerned with the fact that his 
country looks like becoming effectively split into two parts. 

If this really happens, the small band of genuinely Europe-minded 
Germans will have the melancholy privilege of being able to say, “We 
told you so.’ It has long been an axiom with some of the ablest, and least 
popular, German publicists that the traditional policy of playing off 
Russia against the West would one day yield very bitter fruit. This policy 
was by no means discontinued under the Weimar Republic, as witness the 
Rapallo agreement with Russia, signed in 1922 by the Republican 
Government and hailed as a great diplomatic triumph. Dr Felix Stoes- 
singer, who devotes an interesting article to this subject in the June 
Deutsche Rundschau, speaks with understandable bitterness of an event which 
thirty years ago confirmed him and his colleagues on the Sozialistische 
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Monatshefte in their pessimistic appraisal of the Republic’s chances of 
survival. What so depressed them was that the Rapallo policy had the 
hesitant support of those very Social-Democrats whose entire existence as a 
party was bound up with their success or failure in carrying Germany 
into the Western camp. Dr Stoessinger eloquently denounces the self- 
exculpatory legends invented by the authors of the crime, chief among 
them the assertion that the Weimar Republic had honestly sought, but 
failed to secure, an understanding with France. It is less easy to follow him 
in holding British policy responsible for the post-1918 recrudescence of 
German nationalism in its traditional form. He suggests that Britain 
welcomed it as a means of isolating France, which is stretching the 
evidence a little. The fact remains that Rapallo started not only the 


and | political but the moral rot. It infected the Left with parlour-Bolshevism, 
wee | and the Right with dreams of a military alliance with Russia and a war 
een | of revenge against the West, thereby making things a good deal easier for 


Hitler, and for his present imitators in East Germany. 

The all-pervading issue also crops up in the July Frankfurter Hefte, 
whose distinguished editor, Dr Eugen Kogon, devotes twenty-five pages 
of chronology and analysis to the ‘fifth act of the European drama,’ as he 
calls it. Where Dr Stoessinger is brilliant and trenchant, and occasionally 
a trifle doctrinaire, Dr Kogon is resigned and philosophical. A visit to the 
United States last year brought home to him the great gulf between the 
shell-shocked condition of Europe and the cheerful hedonism of his 


ere 
hu- | American hosts, fully occupied with their local affairs and with the great 
ce. | overriding problem of making the world, or at least America, safe for 
this | middle-class comfort and leisureliness. He found them charming, well- 
war | meaning, sympathetic, and frighteningly remote from the sullen, sul- 
ism § phurous atmosphere of the Old World, now destined, he thinks, to become 
nks | a kind of Hellenistic annexe to the new Rome. The best that can be 
his | hoped for in his view is European unification, followed by a precarious 
balance of power. The ideal — peaceful co-existence of the Atlantic and 
led § Soviet worlds, and gradual mutual interpenetration — is not likely to be 
We § realized. 
ast The struggle is going to be tough. Perhaps the practicable optimum can be 
off | achieved : confrontation and limited successes, without war. Genuine peace, 
icy as the fruit of order, is beyond the reach of our generation. It remains the 
he perennial ideal goal — in our age a necessary illusion, a productive utopia. 
an § Another writer in the same number informs us that the issue of religious 
es- —| education in State-supported schools has now become the real stuff of 
me | West German politics, practically crowding out all other topics and 
ch | causing the political and confessional battle-lines to be re-drawn. Perhaps 


there is hope for European civilization yet. 
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But will democracy survive in Western Germany? Dr Friedrich Glum, 
writing in the liberal Neue Rundschau (No. 1, 1952), has his doubts, and 
warns against a repetition of the Weimar era, when only the outward 
forms, but not the values, of Western civilization were incorporated in the 
Republic. The trouble is that warnings of this kind are invariably 
addressed to those whose business it is to make do with the instruments at 
hand. It is all very well to blame the politicians for failing to inspire 
enthusiasm in the younger generation: they may well reply that it is not 
their task to inspire, but to govern. On Dr Glum’s own showing, the real 
fault after 1918 lay with the Gebildeten, the intellectuals (including every- 
one who had somehow acquired an academic title: a distinction which in 
Germany sets off the élite from the common herd). They, and not the 
unemployed, as he quite rightly points out, were responsible for Hitler’s 
emergence. The anti-democratic philosophy had already permeated the 
majority of this class by the time of the first World War, when Thomas 
Mann, Werner Sombart and others proclaimed the coming triumph of 
conservative German Kultur over liberal Western civilization (Thomas 
Mann quickly repented; most of the others did not). For the rest, 
National-Socialism had its most effective forerunner in the romanticizing 
youth movement. Dr Glum is a little too kind to those Germans who 
graduated from the movement into the Party: after all, many others did 
not, and those who took the step were not merely concerned to ‘renew 
society’, but had formed very definite notions about the manner of doing it. 
The youth movement, he says, ‘was originally by no means militarist and 
chauvinist. It was only as a result of the first World War that it acquired 
a definitely national and anti-Western orientation, which Hitler and his 
followers then perverted into chauvinism and militarism.’ This is to ignore 
the fact that the movement had already split up before the War, and that 
the proto-Fascist section, which was later to triumph under the Nazis, 
was gaining ground at the expense of the rest. What happened during and 
after the War was that the majority went over to them, while a minority 
attached itself to the democratic parties. Both the Socialists and the 
Catholics had considerable youth organizations. But the defection of the 
main middle-class body from the liberal cause did indeed prove fatal. It 
was they who formed the core of Nazism. Those pre-1914 folk enthusiasts 
who survived the War — in many cases as officers — later organized the 
S S. The economic and political crisis of the 1930’s merely provided the 
opportunity. Their Weltanschauung was already formed. The ‘War against 
the West’ has had its partisans in Germany since Napoleon’s time, and 
Stalinism in the Eastern zone is now cashing in on this powerful subter- 
ranean tradition. All this is sorrowfully noted by the author, who adjures 
the Bonn Republic to make democracy work this time. He is not too 
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sanguine about the future. ‘We have no illusions, believing as we do that 
the political and spiritual vacuum is even greater than in 1918.’ Germany, 
as Dr Schumacher recently observed, belongs neither to the East nor to 
the West. The trouble seems to be that every attempt to reach a synthesis 
has hitherto produced either a lifeless compromise or a catastrophe. 

Neue Rundschau articles frequently contain hitherto unpublished 
material, the latest instance (No. 2, 1952) being the full text of Kafka’s 
Letter to his Father, a document of considerable interest to students of 
Kafka. It is to be included in the forthcoming complete edition of his 
writings. The two preceding issues of this important quarterly review 
contained inter alia a sixty-page onslaught on Heidegger by his erstwhile 
pupil, Karl Loewith. Even an outline summary is out of the question, the 
more so since Heidegger’s terminology defies exact rendering into other 
languages, a circumstance which naturally puts one on one’s guard 
against his teachings. Heidegger, who in his more recent statements comes 
close to treating poetry as a source of philosophic cognition, is, of course, 
sublimely indifferent to such considerations. Some of his gnomic utter- 
ances are analysed by Dr Loewith, who reaches the conclusion that the 
author of Sein und Zeit has not merely modified his original doctrine, but 
carried it to a point where it implicitly justifies the substitution of oracular 
obiter dicta for traditional philosophic reasoning. It is indeed the peculiarity 
of Heidegger’s metaphysic in its latest phase that he no longer tries to 
maintain the continuity of the philosophic tradition, but instead looks for 
inspiration to mystics like Eckhart and poets like Hoelderlin, whose 
inspired utterances supposedly throw light on the mysteries of Being. 
‘Der Denker sagt das Sein. Der Dichter nennt das Heilige,’ which being 
interpreted means (so far as Heidegger’s utterances can ever be trans- 
lated): ‘The thinker speaks of Being. The poet names the Holy.’ 
Heidegger is now content to stand on that, and to do without the support 
of either theology or philosophy, though in a sense he occupies the inter- 
mediate ground between them. Philosophy, he thinks, began to go wrong 
as far back as Plato and Aristotle, who introduced a misleading instru- 
mental interpretation of thought, and tried to deduce everything from 
first principles or causes; while traditional theology is not a genuine 
theology of faith, but merely a derivative of Greek ontological speculation. 
‘Truth’ is to be found in certain poets and mystics (those approved of by 
Heidegger — they happen in the main to be Germans) and cannot be 
reduced to logical form. Which should be welcome news in Oxford. 

But although it has become highly personal and esoteric — so much so 
that the Master’s idiom is fully comprehended only by some favoured 
disciples admitted to the inmost circle — the doctrine still throws light on 


public matters which happen to be of consequence to Heidegger as a 
6 
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German living in the present century. Thus the history of the Occident 
turns out to have a metaphysical significance, although on a strict con- 
struction of Heidegger’s earlier statements upon topics such as Being and 
Time there is really no distinction between history and nature, and no 
particular significance in either. This puzzling contradiction is noted by 
Dr Loewith who also points out, not without a touch of malice, that in 
1933 Heidegger for a moment thought he had discovered a metahistorical 
turning-point — in the outbreak of the Third Reich! Heidegger’s notorious 
inaugural lecture on his appointment as Rector of Freiburg University in 
that momentous year is still of interest, he thinks, because it exhibits 
certain features of his subsequent teachings on the subject of History, with 
a capital H; and this although by 1946 he was ready with a metaphysical 
explanation, not merely of his own particular misjudgment, but of the 
‘necessarily’ erroneous nature of all judgments upon contemporary history! 


The philosopher expected from the National-Socialist movement ‘a total 
revolution of German existence’ — i.e. evidently what in his later writings 
he calls a change in the essence of Man. The language of this address — 
existence and determination, being and capacity for being (Seinkoennen), 
the interpretation of this capacity as destiny and compulsion, the emphasis 
upon the specifically German Seinkoennen — is throughout derived from the 
concepts of Sein und Zeit, and simultaneously from the vocabulary of the 
political movement. The whole is a politicized existential philosophy of 
revolution (Umbruch) and advance to new goals (Aufbruch). . . . It is neces- 
sary to recall Heidegger’s address, not as though political activity and 
philosophical thinking could ever merge completely, but because thinking 
can at times lead to practical results which in turn lay bare some of its 
constituents. What reveals itself in Heidegger’s manifesto is a decided 
readiness to believe in historical destiny as such. The ‘moment’ seemed to 
have arrived when genuine history, fateful reality (Seinsgeschick), was emerg- 
ing, and when one therefore had to be momentary. Heidegger gives no 
thought to Plato’s quest for the just State. He thinks in a confused and 
confusing manner ‘historically’, and at the same time entirely non- 
politically, because his historical thinking has uncritically exceeded its 
proper boundaries. 


By 1946, all this had become (for Heidegger) a mistake to which 
Thought is necessarily prone when busying itself with so abject a topic as 
contemporary history. The nature of the Third Reich, according to a 
fragment written in 1939 and duly published after the war, merely 


exemplifies the profound truth that the world as such is plunged in dark- } 


ness, the darkness being due to metaphysical and metahistorical cireum- 
stances over which human beings have no control. Hence various disagree- 
able features of contemporary history, which cause ignorant people to 
become naively indignant, whereas the Wise Man knows them to be 
bound up with the intractable essence of things. 
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However that may be, the present generation of German students seem 
to be taking to philosophy with even greater enthusiasm than their elders. 
Heidegger himself is said to be lecturing to overflowing audiences, and 
similar scenes are reported from Munich, Heidelberg and other centres, 
where the principal chairs are occupied by philosophers highly critical of 
his work, but equally engagés and contemptuous of what passes for 
philosophy at Oxford. Marxism, Thomism and Existentialism are battling 
for control of what for want of a better term must still be called the 
German soul, and with the exception of the encyclopedic Professor 
Bense at Stuttgart no one seems to be taking much notice of logical 
positivism or other Anglo-Saxon products. The July number of the 
Merkur carries the text of an allocution delivered by Heidegger over the 
Bavarian radio last May. It is a shade less gnomic than some other recent 
utterances, but still presupposes considerable erudition on the part of the 
audience. Its title, Was Heisst Denken? (What Is Thought?, or, perhaps, 
What Does Thinking Mean?) suggests an essay in epistemology, but we are 
soon informed that Thinking is a very special aptitude or awareness, of 
which only a handful of philosophers have hitherto possessed a glimmer- 
ing, while Science is by definition incapable of Thinking, in Heidegger’s 
sense of the term. What that sense is, I shall not try to explain to my 
Anglo-Saxon readers, who would probably not believe it anyhow. 

The traditional irrationalist bias is also to be found among scientists. 
Open any issue of Universitas, a monthly review edited from Stuttgart 
and dedicated to the popularization of philosophy, science and the 
arts; and you are at once enveloped by thick steam-clouds of irrationa- 
list metaphor masquerading as scientific or literary criticism. The 
phenomenon is all the more remarkable since nearly all the contributors 
are well-known scholars, and authorities in their particular field. It is 
when they begin to generalize that they seem to feel the need to validate 
their findings by an appeal to a particular metaphysic, that of the 
Romantic epoch. Universitas serves the important purpose of haute vulgarisa- 
tion, but the selection of authors — up to a dozen in each issue — displays a 
distinct bias towards the traditional organismic Weltbild. One can hardly 
open a number without coming upon an attack on Freud, a qualified 
defence of Jung, and a discreet plug for Carus or some other Romantic. 
In the June issue, Professor Walter Schubart works over this well-trodden 
ground and once more comes up with a triumphant demolition of 
‘mechanist’ psychology, from the eighteenth-century English associa- 
tionists to — Freud! Professor Emil Preetorius, of Munich, shakes his head 
over modern art and hints, none too obscurely, that it is related to the 
collapse of civilization. Professor Otto Forst de Battaglia suggests that we 
are witnessing the end of European history and the opening phase of a 
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prolonged struggle between giant totalitarian imperialisms. Dr Hermann 
Rauschning, who once described Hitlerism as the ‘revolution of nihilism’ 
now wishes to state that the twentieth century as such is implicated in the 
said revolution, and that our case is, humanly speaking, hopeless if we are 
not of his own Christian-Existentialist persuasion. Dr Rauschning is the 
favourite historical philosopher of Universitas, and his favourite philosopher 
is Kierkegaard. The condition of the world is a subject to which he has 
devoted much thought since his hopes of a ‘conservative revolution’ were 
disappointed by the Third Reich and its Fuehrer, and his most recent 
diagnosis is to the effect that modern ‘nihilism’ can only be overcome by 
a restatement of the Christian faith — not a very original thesis, but there 
is a kind of desperate urgency about his writing which reminds one that, 
like the professed atheist Heidegger, he yielded to temptation in 1933. We 
are to become true Christians, but we are also promised a means of escape 
from ‘the desperate situation into which we have been led by ideological 
confusion and the relativization of all norms.’ Like Heidegger, Dr 
Rauschning is persuaded that the critical condition of Europe, the destiny 
of the human race, and the existence or non-existence of God, are all 
located on the same plane, and that the universe is implicated in his quest 
for something to take the place of his former certitudes. The Battle of the 
Marne convinced Spengler that the Decline of the West was at hand. The 
experience of the Third Reich has made Dr Rauschning feel that nothing 
less than the salvation of the world is at issue. With the stakes as high as 
that, politics becomes a solemn affair indeed. By what may or may not bea 
coincidence, Spengler, Heidegger and Dr. Rauschning were all at one 
time or another involved in the ‘German Revolution’. One hopes their 
successors will approach the Goddess History with greater circumspection. 

Compared with these impassioned or oracular outpourings, there is 
something curiously restrained, sober and almost humdrum about the 
theological journals which have lately come to hand. Evangelische Theologie, 
it is true, devotes much space to Kafka and Kierkegaard, but does so 
without ecstatic convulsions and groans, such as the literary Pythias of 
Germany are wont to emit when treating of these topics. The June 
number includes a thoughtful contribution by Dr H. Werner on ‘The 
Secret of Israel and the Work of Franz Kafka’, and a defence of Kierke- 
gaard’s Christianity by Dr Anna Paulsen. Dr Steck analyses the recent 
Encyclica Humani Generis and its challenge to the modernizing ‘New 
Theology’ within French Catholicism, and discreetly welcomes the latter 
as an approximation to the standpoint occupied by modern Reformed 
theologians. The Barthian emphasis on the Biblical message (Kerygma), 
to the exclusion of all other topics of traditional dogmatics, is the subject of 
another article which deals cautiously but firmly with this explosive 
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nn | matter. The theological faculties appear to be in the van of the move- 
m’ | ment, with the churches either following at a distance, or refusing to 
he | sanction the more radical conclusions. The writer in Evangelische Theologie 
ire | clearly anticipates further attacks from conservative Lutherans. 

he It is a peculiarity of all these articles that they are written in lucid, 
ier | sober, classical prose, quite free from the frenetic contortions of style 
‘as | and grammar which a decadent romanticism has bestowed, among 
re | other curses, upon the majority of German writers. The same may 
mt | be said of the Catholic bi-monthly review Hochland. One gets a little 
by | tired of hearing about Kafka and the deeper meaning of his novels, 
re | but the article by Dr Guerster in the April number, which treats the 
it, | subject from the Catholic viewpoint, is distinguished by a welcome 
ve | lucidity and sobriety of thought, as is Dr Achim Besgen’s discussion of 
p€ =| Albert Schweitzer’s ethics. The June number includes an extract from the 
al | recent work of an exiled Spanish author, Americo Castro, Espana en su 
Wr | historia. Cristianos, moros y judios (Buenos Aires, Losada, 1948). Castro’s 
1y | interpretation of his country’s tragic history since the break-up of the 
ll_| medieval synthesis centres upon the conviction that Spain owes far more 
st | to Islam than its historians have been willing to admit.’ His account of the 
1€ | genesis of those military Orders which played so large a part in the 
1€ | Reconquista is of particular interest. He believes that both in France and 
'§ | in Spain the Orders which spearheaded the Crusades were themselves the 


outcome of an antecedent assimilation of Islamic spirituality — typically a 
conjunction of mystical asceticism and ‘holy war’ against the unbelievers — 
which was quite unknown to medieval Christianity before it came in 
contact with Islam. The paradox lies in the fact that Islam became steadily 
more tolerant — at least in Spain — while Spanish Christianity developed a 
growing fanaticism culminating in the expulsion of the Moslems (and 
their allies, the Jews) long after they had ceased to be dangerous. By the 


> | sixteenth century, Spain had become totalitarian, and since then it has 
© | resisted all attempts to lead it back into the main-stream of European 
f | history. Franco’s rebellion was merely the most recent incident in a drama 


which began when the ‘plural society’ of medieval Spain was destroyed by 
a fanatical Catholicism which had no counterpart in the rest of Europe. 
It is not without interest that this thesis is served up to the readers of 
Hochland without any apology for its implied criticism of the clerical- 
totalitarian debacle of Spanish culture, and this at a time when one can 
scarcely open a ‘liberal’ journal that does not bestow a solemn benediction 
upon Metternich, de Maistre and Donoso Cortes. Commonsense in 
Germany seems to have taken refuge among the theologians. 
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concept. This view may or may not be a tenable one; but one thing is 
certain: it has caused a decay in Mr Brooks’s critical faculties. As volume 
of his history succeeded volume the faults increased — the self-indulgent 
lyricism, the quotations from the text without acknowledgment, the 
subjective impressionism. An American critic of the younger generation 
has aptly described all this as ‘second-hand ecstasy’. He has become a 
critic fundamentally no longer interested in criticism, but the self- 
appointed historian of the American Dream. His attacks on those modern 
writers who do not fit into his scheme are both fretful and ineffectual. 
The present volume, like the earlier ones, is exhaustively comprehen- 
sive. It is difficult to see the wood for the trees. It was, of course, a formid- 
able task: to write a history of pre-Civil War American writing, whether 
it be the New England of Emerson and Hawthorne or the New York of 
Washington Irving, is a comparatively simple one. After 1865 the case is 
different. With incredible speed the whole continent opened up. The 
history of modern America is a history of less than a hundred years. There 
are many different Americas, peopled by many different races. It is only 
by chance that the language they have in common is English. The South- 
West, the West, the North-West, the Middle-West, New England, New 
York, the South, the deep South — all are different. Out of this extra- 
ordinary conglomeration has come the best writing in English of the 
twentieth century. Independent American literature began with Whit- 
man. A critic’s powers of analysis must be formidable indeed to grapple 
with such a problem, to point out the main lines of development, and to 
relate the parts to the whole. It cannot be said that Mr Brooks has 
succeeded, but he has been assiduous in his reading. It is all here, from 
Henry Adams to Eliakum Zunser. As a compendium for reference the 
book, like the other four volumes of Makers and Finders, is admirable. As 
a work of criticism it is less satisfactory. No longer bathed in the golden 
glow of New England or cheered by the Pickwickian jollity of Washington 
Irving, Mr Brooks finds himself in frequently uncongenial company, and 
in such company he is at his most gentlemanly worst. Had he written on 
the English literature of the same period one feels that he would have been 
unhappy except in the company of a few female novelists and minor 
Georgian poets. He would have yearned for the world of Thackeray and 
Tennyson, and looked for echoes of it in the deciduous prose of Mr Percy 
Lubbock. For his theme is really the breakaway from gentility to realism. 
One must be grateful to him for his labour of love, however, for that is 
what it is. He may not understand his mistress, he might have preferred 
to write an ode to her eyebrows than to her skyscrapers, but he adores her. 
His sharpest words are for her betrayers, such as Ezra Pound, less confident 
than Mr Brooks in the Great Tradition. 
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The Confident Years covers a period at once immensely complicated and 
enormously rich. For the first time we are dealing with the growing 
literature of a whole continent and not with mere local sections of it. Mr 
Brooks begins with James Huneker’s arrival in New York in 1886, ‘a 
metropolis at the awkward age . . . [whose] literary life . . . was a sort 
of Dutch-English family party.” When W. D. Howells moved down from 
Boston he had found the New Yorkers ‘very light’ in contrast to the 
lettered pedants and transcendental cranks of New England. Mr Brooks 
speaks of desultory dabblers and sterile dilettanti with a culture of 
European - that is to say Parisian — origin. This chapter and the succeed- 
ing ones on Philadelphia and the South are full of minor figures, but as 
the Middle West and West open out more familiar names appear. Un- 
fortunately, the more familiar the names, the more scissors-and-paste the 
method. 

As a small-town boy, in these middle eighties, hearing the ‘Bulldog of 

Darwinism’ attacked ‘absurdly’, as he put it, by a Catholic priest, Dreiser 

responded like countless young Protestants to this ‘general in the war of 

ideas for freedom’, as Edgar Lee Masters called Ingersoll in one of his 
poems. 
It would be difficult to find a less readable piece of writing. The pages are 
pimpled with inverted commas in an attempt to achieve a layered 
compactness. The result is indigestible. 

Owen Wister’s ‘Virginian’ might have been thought of as a cross between 

Melville’s ‘Welkin-eyed’ Billy Budd, the ‘handsome sailor’ of English song 

and legend, and the lonely figure of Natty Bumps, whom he resembled in 

his humble birth, his reverent nature, and his shy respect for women. 

Such comparisons are as confusing as they are irrelevant. We push 
West, return to New York, discover San Francisco, follow Lafcadio 
Hearn to Japan, Frank Harris and Jack London to England. The writing 
gets thicker as the fun grows more furious. The opinions also grow more 
platitudinously bewildering. How strange, for instance, seems this descrip- 
tion, so conventionally misleading, of ‘the circle of the Yellow Book’. 

[It] expressed the note of the fin-de-siécle, so often the note of despair and 
the twilight of time, with the deep nostalgia for the pagan world of cruelty, 
marble, pomp, and lust that inspired so many French writers for two 
generations. The Rome of the late Czsars haunted their imaginations, along 
with the erotic aspects of the story of the gospel, aspects that appealed to 
Oscar Wilde, George Moore and Edgar Saltus, the New Yorker who was 
often in London as a friend of Wilde. Meanwhile, etc., etc. 

One feels that Mr Brooks is as far away from the mark in the next chapter, 
when we find ourselves back in New York with the distressingly vulgar 
O. Henry, who was ‘occasionally an artist’, and with the anything but 
vulgar Edith Wharton, who gets a chapter to herself. It is misleading to 
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say that she ‘could not yield to her native world as it actually was’, for 
that was what she did; her native world was not O. Henry’s, it was the 
world of old New York in which she had been brought up and which she 
knew intimately. It is untrue to suggest that she ‘felt obliged to see it in 
terms of England, so that she constantly suffered lapses in which her 
people and scenes no longer corresponded with the reality they assumed 
to present’. Mr Brooks’s chauvinism deceives him, he cannot bear that 
Edith Wharton should have known London, Paris and Rome as well as 
social New York; and, worse, have preferred to live in them. Admittedly, 
Henry James once said ‘She must be tethered in native pastures’, but then 
perhaps he did not wish to be crowded in his own new-found European 
ones. As has been said, she could neither do with contemporary America, 
nor do without it. She had cut her roots. Yet surely Edith Wharton’s 
function, since she performed it so admirably, was to describe the world of 
her choice rather than one chosen for her by somebody else. Proust no 
doubt could have written an admirable novel about working-class condi- 
tions in Lille. That he did not happen to do so is no matter for regret. Mr 
Brooks complains that Lily Bart of The House of Mirth and Ralph Marvell 
of The Custom of the Country were expected by the author to be taken for 
tragic figures, whereas Lily Bart was almost as worldly as the gambling 
world in which she lost, and Ralph Marvell, a sensitive man, was also a 
ninny. He complains that they were not 
‘big enough — great-hearted, free or fine enough — to give “dramatic signi- 
ficance”’, by their fate, to a social world that possessed no significance without 
them, a world that novelists in general avoided, as Frank Moore Colby 
pointed out, more and more seeking “significance”, where they found it, in 
the slums.’ 
As social criticism of the society of old New York this may be justifiable; 
as literary criticism it is feeble; especially feeble when we find The House 
of Mirth praised as ‘surely good’ on the next page. The alternate blame and 
praise of this chapter on Edith Wharton are typical of Mr Brooks’ critical 
equivocation ; the final effect is of a confused mind, the mind of a muddled 
moralist demanding arbitrary antitheses. This is not to claim Edith Whar- 
ton as a great artist — of course she was not; but she was perfect of her 
kind; limited; snobbish, no doubt; more at home with the past than the 
present, but marvellously evocative of that past, her homesickness for it 
sharpened with satire. It is humourless to complain that she was not a 
great writer. Enough, surely, that she was an unusual one. Distinguished 
critics have blamed her in much the same terms as Mr Brooks. Her 
personality was so strong that she has often been as it were ‘overmatched’. 
To compare her with Henry James is to compare a goldfish with a sturgeon. 
The chapter on Dreiser is equally confusing, because although Mr 
6* 
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Brooks realizes the gigantic clumsy power of the great realist he confuses 
his portrait with irrelevant detail, without putting his finger on the 
essential man. Dreiser’s enormous stature, his immense sprawling 
naturalism, cannot be contained in such a sentence as ‘It was the note of 
actuality that won the day for Sister Carrie. . . .’ The pages on Dreiser are 
appreciative enough, but reading them one would never guess that the 
author was discussing the most dynamic force in American writing since 
Whitman. 

This is carping. Mr Brooks’s talent is not for blocking in the big back- 
ground, for making a massive design. His small vignettes of minor figures 
reveal him at his best — the eccentric Josiah Flynt, the ninety-ish Edgar 
Saltus are very well done, and his rehabilitation of Booth Tarkington is 
both timely and needful. An immensely skilful writer, Tarkington is one 
of those artists who appeal at once to a wide public and to the professional ; 
the amateur critic misses his quintessence, misled by the wide sales and 
deceptively simple subjects — one is reminded of Daudet. The Magnificent 
Ambersons is an admirably subtle book, and so is Alice Adams. In dealing 
with such a man Mr Brooks shows flashes of the critic he used to be. 
Tarkington was not a great genius, but a master craftsman, and Mr Brooks 
explains his weakness clearly and well when he says that in his failure to 
conduct his stories to their logical end he always wound up in a fashion 
that pleased his neighbours: ‘He was not sufficiently detached from his 
world to criticize its values.’ 

From the settled west of Tarkington’s Indiana we move to the South- 
West, and here again Mr Brooks is at his best. His pages on Mary Austin, 
author of The Land of Little Rain, Lost Borders and The Flock, are full of 
understanding. He writes well, too, on Thompson Seton and his Gospel 
of the Red Man and the less appealing, the embarrassing Mabel Dodge. 
When he comes to the ‘Muckrakers’ he is less happy. The muckrakers 
destroyed once for all the fatalistic optimism of the old unthinking self- 
confident American past. It was in 1906 that Upton Sinclair published 
The Jungle, the novel that Jack London described as the Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
of wage-slavery. It is a nightmare story of life in the stockyards of Chicago; 
a nightmare and all quite true. The muckrakers were performing an 
essential function, some passionately, like Sinclair, others dispassionately, 
like Gustavus Myers in his bleakly objective History of the Great American 
Fortunes. It cannot be said that they wrote well, but Mr Brooks’s excessive 
fastidiousness leads him into exaggeration when he says, 


So while none of the books of the muckraking circle — nor all of them 
together — could be weighed with one of Willa Cather’s novels, they 
represented nevertheless a mood that focused the minds of writers as the 
cause of abolition had focused them sixty years before. 
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It is a far cry from Upton Sinclair to Paul Elmer More, who, on being 
offered The Jungle, replied ‘Some time ago I made up my mind I was 
through with realists.’ More, a former instructor in Sanskrit at Bryn 
Mawr College, retired in 1897 to a hut in the woods at Shelburne, New 
Hampshire, rather as Thoreau had retreated to Walden Pond half a 
century before. In 1903, however, he settledin New York as literary 
editor, and finally editor, of the Nation. His extreme puritanism, his hatred 
of naturalism in any form, caused him to dislike almost every contempo- 
rary author. Tolstoy was a ‘compound of the decadent and the humani- 
tarian’, Ibsen ‘as false to life . . . as to art’, Galsworthy ‘smugly prurient’. 
It was not to be expected that one who found the mind of Bernard Shaw 
‘smudged and smeared’ should find much that was congenial in many 
contemporary American authors. Mencken was a ‘brawling vulgarian’, 
and he described Dreiser’s style as produced by a ‘miscegenation of the 
gutter and the psychological laboratory’. For More, American literature 
had ceased with Longfellow and Lowell. The word ‘romantic’ became 
More’s epithet for everything he disliked in literature and life, from his 
béte noire Rousseau down. In his anti-romanticism he turned to classicism. 
Attacking Wordsworth and Shelley, he rejoiced in Pope and recommended 
Swift as a counter-irritant in the ‘welter of humanitarian optimism’. He 
wrote in praise of Donne. The pedantic puritan is seen as one of the 
spiritual fathers of T. S. Eliot, together with his fellow-leader of this 
counter-reformation, Irving Babbitt. The movement became known as 
the New Humanism. It is probably true that More’s Shelburne Essays were 
the greatest contribution to letters of the New Humanists, but Mr Brooks 
is less than just to Babbitt, whom he scarcely mentions. Unsympathetic 
though he was, he was a powerful teacher, and there is something moving, 
something pathetic in his lack of compromise. 

Meantime, the Middle West was assuming a larger and larger role in 
the literary life of the country. To Mencken, Chicago seemed the literary 
capital of the United States, with Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Ring Lardner and Sherwood Anderson all working there, as 
Dreiser had a decade before. It is difficult to over-estimate the importance 
of the Chicago school. As Mr Brooks points out, it was continental in 
outlook. These writers were mentally at home all over the country. For 
Henry James, when in 1907 he published The American Scene, the United 
States he knew had ceased to exist. His re-visit caused him nothing but 
disgust, and when he finally returned to Sussex he carried with him ‘above 
all else the sense of an absolute dispossession’ in his native land. In his 
chapter on The European Scene Mr Brooks deals with some other self-exiled 
Americans — Logan Pearsall Smith, Louise Imogen Guiney, Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick, Gertrude and Leo Stein, Bernard Berenson and others. The list 
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is a varied and a distinguished one, and Mr Brooks writes of them with an 
almost wistful appreciation before he returns to Mencken’s Baltimore. It 
is easy to underrate Mencken to-day, with his naive inversion of popular 
prejudices and his noisy generalizations; but it was largely due to him 
that the new writers of the Chicago school got a hearing. While Gertrude 
Stein, Veblen, Ellen Glasgow and Theodore Dreiser were working in 
obscurity the public was still reading Winston Churchill, Booth Tarking- 
ton and Richard Harding Davis. Certain of Mencken’s admirers praised 
him for ‘liquidating the American past’. Had this been possible it would 
have been anything but a service to his country or its writers. Writing with 
restraint, Mr Brooks points out that the fact that one could impute these 
feats to him was a proof of the force of Mencken’s mind. ‘One could leave 
the balance to be redressed by others.’ 

Mr Brooks’s period ends in 1915, by which time the American Renais- 
sance was fairly under way. With Eugene O’Neill the Provincetown 
Players were opening a more vital era of the American stage; apart from 
the younger novelists there were a number of young poets, although the 
most talented of them — Ezra Pound — had settled in London. It was 
paradoxically from London, where T. S. Eliot followed, that the most 
vital poetry issued. Pound’s verbal antisepsis cleared platitude from the 
language; he was all for concentration as opposed to diffuseness. At times 
an absolutely clownish figure, it is difficult to over-estimate his importance 
for his contemporaries and for succeeding generations. The cross-fertiliza- 
tion between Europe and the United States was of immense value to 
American writers and to English ones. A study of the writing from 1915 to 
the present day would need a volume to itself. Mr Brooks is content to leave 
the scene as the curtain goes up, but in his final chapter he allows himself 
A Forward Glance. 

The years from 1880 to 1915 saw amazing changes in the United 
States. It is still not easy to get a clear picture of it all, so vast was the 
expansion, so complex the interplay of forces. What survives of the original 
American tradition? A tradition cannot be inherited; as Malraux says, it 
must be re-created. Has this occurred in the United States? Mr Brooks 
quotes Schweitzer’s contrast between ‘world-and-life affirmation’ and 
‘world-and-life denial’. The life-affirmers are those who are compelled to 
serve mankind with lively hopes of a spiritual and physical progress, 
while the life-deniers are those for whom existence is merely a stage play 
or a pilgrimage through time to the eternity that is really home. It might 
be said that for the first type the ideal society lies in the future, while the 
‘least evil’ for the other lies in the past. Mr Brooks places T. S. Eliot in the 
second category. He makes him, that is to say, a Hamiltonian rather than a 
Jeffersonian American. Hamilton and Jefferson still symbolize two 
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diametrically opposed points of view — the traditionalist Hamilton who 
stood for authority, regarding ‘the people’ as a ‘great beast’, and Jefferson 
who believed in freedom and the brotherhood of man. Jefferson won the 
day in America because of his trust in human nature, a confidence, says 
Mr Brooks, that was ‘bred by the conditions of American living’. For Mr 
Brooks this is the main body of American tradition as expressed in 
American literature, the line running through Emerson and Whitman 
from Franklin and others a century before. Americans ‘know there will be 
a to-morrow’, they ‘believe in to-morrow’. He realizes that Americans 
could never, of course, return to the kind of ingenuous optimism that had 
governed the mind of a nation of pioneers. Too many illusions had been 
shattered even before the 1914 war and the crash of ’29. The revival of 
interest in Melville is interesting in relation to this. Mr Brooks says that 
‘the great myth of Moby Dick rose in the American imagination and 
Melville’s overpowering sense of the omnipotence of evil blacked out the 
sunniness and whiteness of Emerson and Whitman’. 

Except in Hollywood movies and the sentimentality of the Saturday 
Evening Post the Jeffersonian tradition seems to be in decline. These 
represent popular feeling, the dream, the American Dream of the masses. 
The artist in America has become an increasingly isolated figure, and an 
increasingly melancholy one. America has undoubtedly come of age, but 
with something of a rush. Auden has pointed out that in the many 
distinguished American novels of the last twenty-five years man is ‘the 
absolute victim of circumstances and incapable of choice’. Traditionally 
American life and thought had been staked on the will; Americans 
traditionally believed that there was no evil that the will could not 
conquer and abolish. But have not history and the modern world betrayed 
them? ‘History had gone back on the promise of American life, the 
promise of human equality, brotherhood and progress that was virtually 
its moral principle and basic in it.’ This is a long way from Whitman’s 
Democratic Vistas. It is not far from The Waste Land. 

Mr Brooks finds this hard to take. 

‘One might almost have said that the only tradition, or strand of tradition, 

that Eliot ignored was the tradition of the country in which he had grown 

up, to which, in fact, far from ignoring it really, he seemed to be actively 

hostile, though he published no formal essays on American writers.’ 
By connecting his religious views with his literary criticism Eliot spread a 
philosophy of literature through the academic world, especially in 
America, the basis of which was a virtual denial of whatever gave litera- 
ture in America its historic importance. To Mr Brooks this seems a 
betrayal of trust, and in his desire to prove that the American tradition is 
living he is forced into clearly untenable positions, as when writing of 
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writers so unalike as Thomas Wolfe, Erskine Caldwell, Hart Crane, 
E. E. Cummings and Hemingway he says that ‘behind whatever masks, 
all these typical American writers continued to express the traditional 
American faith’. It is impossible not to be touched by Mr Brooks’s faith. 
He does not stand alone. It is difficult not to believe, however, that after 
the Pacific was reached, the plains populated, the great forests cut down, 
North America ceased to be a magical continent mysteriously different 
from other parts of the world. While the possibilities of expansion seemed 
infinite, when the resources of the continent seemed inexhaustible, the 
American tradition of which Mr Brooks speaks was the right tradition. 
Unfortunately, whatever the universe may be doing, the earth is not 
perpetually expanding. The constrictions of the twentieth century have 
affected the United States as much as the rest of the world. Her best 
writers have realized this. Her business men and politicians have not; nor, 
one feels, for all his awareness and sensitivity, has Mr Brooks. Yet one has 
to respect his loyalties: Jefferson was a great man. 


EURIPIDES AND MRELIOT 
David Paul 


Readers, to a greater degree than playgoers perhaps, have continued to 
be puzzled as to what exactly Mr Eliot was aiming at in his Cocktail Party. 
Clearly, a well-tailored West End success was not his primary intention, 
may not have been among his intentions at all. More probably it was an 
accidental result, a by-product of a process whose real purpose pointed 
elsewhere. It is only by chance that the work in a way resembles — superior 
in degree, though not in kind — one of Mr Terence Rattigan’s more 
efficiently serious plays. In both cases a sound and workmanlike handling 
of a theme is the primary merit; the merit of the theme itself, its emotional 
or intellectual content, is another question. Mr Eliot, in a recent short 
study of his own dramatic practice, has illustrated further the nature of his 
technical aims as finding a greater degree of fulfilment in The Cocktail Party 
than in his earlier plays. This will not deter some readers from continuing 
to feel that The Family Reunion is a more considerable play, both in its 
content and in its presentation, even if that presentation is obviously less 
efficient than, as well as being in quite a different kind from, that of the 
later play. 

Another possible ray of light is the disclosure of indebtedness, for plot, 
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to the Alcestis of Euripides. This does not perhaps open quite so wide a 
vista as might have been hoped. At first sight the indebtedness is the 
slightest of pretexts. The borrowing extends only to three of the figures in 
The Cocktail Party, who can at once be paralleled with the three principal 
figures of the Alcestis, namely, Admetus, his wife Alcestis, and Heracles 
who comes as an accidental guest to Admetus’s house at the moment when 
Alcestis has died for her husband, and who, when he discovers the fact, 
goes in his role of hero to the shades, wrestles with Death, overcomes him, 
and restores Alcestis to a bewildered Admetus. From these Mr Eliot has 
derived his Psychiatric Inquisitor, the central figure of his drama, and the 
discontented couple, Edward Chamberlayne and his wife who, like Alcestis, 
‘disappears’ and is eventually restored to a contented and corrected 
husband, as a wife who has received the same treatment. 

Mr Eliot would not claim to be a Euripides any more than he would 
allow the claim, by English proxy, to Professor Gilbert Murray. And so 
far as his derivation is concerned it is more from the plot which Euripides 
used than from his use of it. The Alcestis is a play of great and curious 
beauty. So far as it can be compared with any other play it must be with 
The Winter’s Tale where the main theme, the reunion of a lost wife, noble 
and self-sacrificing, with an undeserving but contrite husband, is the same. 
The reunion scenes in both plays release a curiously similar dramatic 
emotion; though in Shakespeare’s case there may be more contrivance 
and more naiveté, compared with the ironic clarity, the simplicity and 
supernatural awe of Euripides. 

There is, quite deliberately, little trace of these qualities in Mr Eliot’s 
treatment of the theme. So far as he has chosen to borrow at all from 
Euripides, as apart from the traditional material which the Greek 
dramatist could use in common with his contemporaries, his borrowings 
explain one or two minor mystifications without in any way justifying 
them dramatically. The Unidentified Guest’s potations of gin are one of the 
puzzling minor items of the play. They have the uneasy emphasis of false 
significance. They are explained but not justified by the potations of 
Heracles. As a traditional Satyric figure in Greek drama Heracles is always 
appearing in a state of Bacchic jollity, and his doing so in the Alcestis is 
appropriate and right. It helps to make him a character, to reduce him 
from a status which would otherwise be too big for the play. The Psychia- 
trist is scarcely a Satyric figure, and his potations, along with the severely 
pawky, abstrusely jolly little song which he is given to sing do not succeed, 
as their intention may have been, in rounding him out to a dramatic 
character in his own right. Still less do they help to reduce his uncomfort- 
ably looming moral status. The psychiatrist remains not a figure, but a 
function, and a very curious function at that. 
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For me, he is the focus for nearly all the dissatisfaction which a reading 
of this play produces. He has all the disadvantages of that dubious 
dramatic device, the deus ex machina, with the added disadvantage that he 
is not produced at a crisis, an emergency where he can no longer be done 
without. He is there from the beginning of things, running the whole 
machine. The other characters are his creatures, or his adjutants. This, I 
think, explains the emphatic failure of Celia the saint, whom he makes 
and, with tender sadism, breaks. The making and breaking are not his 
choice, but they occur through his agency, and his judgment, his version 
of them obtrudes over the spectator’s, who is left with no choice but to 
accept the psychiatrist’s version or to reject Celia altogether as a moral 
figment, with no dramatic dimensions. In fact, it seems to me that the 
nature and function of the psychiatrist in the play shuts out one essential 
dramatic dimension altogether, the dimension of independent moral 
sympathy. We, as spectators, are not free as to the distribution of this. 
It is distributed before our eyes by the Grand Inquisitor. If we disagree 
with his distribution we invalidate his overwhelming:part in the play, and 
consequently the play itself. 

Now it seems to me that this freedom of moral sympathy with any or all 
of the characters in a play is absolutely indispensable to dramatic value. 
If we are not left free to give or withhold it in proportion as we will, then 
we are not interested, we are simply irritated by the dramatic proceedings. 
As it happens, the Alcestis is a specially happy and deeply shrewd example 
of a free distribution of dramatic sympathy. In the first place we can 
sympathize with Admetus’s plight. A young, happy and prosperous king, 
he has been allotted death by the fates unless he can find a willing 
substitute, a ruefully difficult task. We can sympathize with his reproaches 
of his aged father. Why should the young die, and the old survive? We can 
sympathize with the father. He has abdicated his kingdom to his son. Why 
should he abdicate life as well, instead of enjoying the tranquil retirement 
he feels that he deserves. We can sympathize with Alcestis, who can 
undertake the renunciation without being specially noble about it; who 
is fully aware that she is sacrificing herself not so much for her husband as 
to her love for him and her children; quite a different emotional quantity 
from the poor creature who sobs in front of her and wonders with un- 
conscious irony how he is going to survive without her. Our sympathy 
makes Alcestis’s sacrifice credible, where a moment’s suspension of it 
would cut off belief. We can sympathize with Heracles, the much-laboured 
and travel-tired hero, finding such a dismal welcome when he calls 
unexpectedly on his friend, and rightly indignant when he discovers the 
concealed cause of his friend’s real grief. We can sympathize with his wish, 
when he brings Alcestis back to the world, to play the same trick on 
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Admetus which Admetus had played on him and conceal the identity of 
the woman who now lives, just as Admetus had tried to conceal it when 
she had died. This retort of dramatic irony is the supreme touch; it brings 
the supernatural event to natural life, and it reduces Heracles from the 
too solemn status which his achievement would otherwise give him. For 
a moment the two remotest of dramatic emotions, the sense of the 
ridiculous and the sense of awe, meet, balance, and are one. Euripides 
has met the challenge imposed by his impossibly difficult theme and has 
achieved the miracle by a carefully considered distribution of sympathy, 
which remains in even balance at the end, as it was at the beginning. 

The sense of the ridiculous and the sense of awe. Are these perhaps the 
chief elements of dramatic entertainment which the author of The Cocktail 
Party was aiming at? Is it these which seem to be continually defeating 
each other behind the screen of the psychiatrist’s guidance, and mingling 
into the curiously abstruse bathos of the closing scenes? Complexity is 
increased and dramatic impact confused by the fact that the original, the 
whole and wholesome Alcestis of Euripides, is distastefully cut into halves. 
As the wife lost and found she becomes Lavinia Chamberlayne. As the 
woman who sacrifices herself with her eyes open she becomes Celia, the 
saint. The sense of incompleteness in both characters may be due to this 
division. More particularly, I think it is due, as I have suggested, to the 
fact that we are not allowed to judge for ourselves. The verdict is pro- 
nounced within the play itself. And so the life of the play is shut off by the 
personality and the moral pronouncements of the psychiatrist who ‘runs 
the show’. There can be little doubt, I think, that this figure is a moral 
projection, whether willed or otherwise, of the author’s own personality. 
Now the drama will endure any degree of individual stylistic treatment, 
from Ibsen to Pirandello, from Marivaux to Chehov, but it will not bear 
the imposition of the writer’s moral individuality and survive. The plays 
of Byron are dead projections of Byron’s moral image, while his Don Juan, 
which is stamped with the same image, contrives to live. The Cocktail 
Party, though infinitely more subtle, skilful and practised in its workman- 
ship than any of Byron’s plays, shares their central defect. For total 
dramatic sympathy it requires total identification with the personality 
and the views of the author. Such an identification is possible, as we have 
seen, in an immediate, contemporary, fashionable sense. Whether it can be 
indefinitely renewed or repeated remains to be seen. 

While I do not think that The Cocktail Party adds as much as it seemed 
to at first to its author’s total achievement (of which it is none the less an 
integral part) I think it is of great importance and interest as illustrating 
a conflict between immensely painstaking craftsmanship on one hand and 
an ineluctable — and fatal — moral impulse on the other, a conflict so acute 
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as to illustrate in a new way a central dramatic problem which has rarely, 
to my knowledge, been given explicit consideration. It is the problem of 
the moral scope and independence which is the pre-requisite of dramatic 
vitality. It is this requirement which has been at the root of centuries of 
opposition, whether tacit or hostile, between the Church and the theatre. 
Whenever the Church has taken over the theatre, as in the Middle Ages, 
the theatre has been without moral independence and consequently 
without life. No one can pretend that medieval drama is alive to-day — 
with the very questionable exception of its knockabout comedy — or that 
it can be revived except as a curiosity. I saw one such curiosity, no doubt 
average and representative of its kind, at the Paris Festival of 1951 — Le 
Vrai Mystére de la Passion. As a pictorial, speaking narrative, one could see 
how excellently it must have fulfilled its original moral and instructive 
purpose. As drama it was without a moment of vitality — with one remark- 
able exception. With the appearance of Judas, after the betrayal, all the 
dramatic sympathies sprang to life. In spite of himself, the writer’s instinct 
had made of Judas a genuine tragic figure, if only for a moment. But the 
sympathy evoked was nothing to the purpose of the play. 

The real reason for the opposition between Church and theatre was 
always simply that the Church was its own, one, central drama, and could 
admit, in reality, of no other. It is just possible to imagine a Sophocles, 
given the facts, writing a Tragedy of Christ: but being a Sophoclean 
tragedy it would unquestionably be blasphemous. The only other possible 
dramatic figure in the Christian hierarchy is either Satan, or his mortal 
instrument, Faust. The fact is that drama in its essence will not admit of 
_ the resolution, either redemption or damnation, on which religion must 

insist — and it is this which invalidates Faust, in the final reckoning, as a 
tragic hero. The essence of Hamlet, and of Lear, is that there is no resolu- 
tion. There is simply an ending — ‘Oh, let him pass!’ — which is not the 
same thing, and which makes a positive or negative resolution irrelevant. 
What is Lear’s ultimate end? Does he pass into the heaven with Cordelia, 
which he had already glimpsed; or does he end with ‘Thou’lt come no 
more. Never, never, never, never, never’; or does he think that she’s 
alive (‘Look there, look there!’) ? We cannot know, and to know positively 
would defeat the tragedy. Again, what resolution is there in Hamlet? He 
simply passes into the uncertainties on which he had brooded — ‘the rest is 
silence’, — with the usual last anxiety for justice in this world: ‘Report me 
and my cause aright.’ It is possible to imagine another ending, a resolution 
in which Hamlet takes extreme unction after confessing himself and makes 
what can positively be considered a good end. The result would in one 
sense be edifying, but all the inscrutable gods of the drama would rise in 
rage to obliterate the blasphemy. 
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For the essence of tragedy is the insistence on the conflict for its own sake, 
on the pursuit of that conflict to its utmost intensity, and the refusal to go 
beyond it. The conflict is always a moral conflict; and yet any attempt to 
view and to resolve it in the light of a specific religious code defeats its 
dramatic meaning. The Greek drama is what it is because the Greeks had 
no set of tabulated religious or moral commandments. Their moral law, 
apart from the vestiges of the early taboos, was one of perpetual enquiry. 
There is no Jewish classical drama — apart from the possibilities of Job, 
which is not of Jewish provenance — precisely because they had a rigid 
code of moral commandments. To them, the moral implications of almost 
any act were a foregone conclusion. By the light of their religion they 
could not have tolerated drama, which will not tolerate foregone con- 
conclusions, but insists that the moral judgment, however violently 
disturbed — which it is and always must be whenever we truly consider 
Hamlet — must finally remain in suspension. 

This dramatic law, if it is a law, can be tested by application to the 
individual output of any single dramatist, with interesting results. It may 
help to explain, for example, why some of the works of Ibsen are still 
dramatically alive and others are not. If The Doll’s House, once so sensa- 
tionally alive, now seems largely dead to us, it is because it is concerned 
with an unwritten social and moral code which no longer has any meaning 
for us. We can share neither it nor Ibsen’s obvious revolt against it. Why, 
on the other hand, does Ibsen’s Wild Duck remain so obstinately and 
queerly alive? I think the main reason is that its moral implications are in 
no way codified: they remain capricious, mysterious, and valid. They 
continue to escape us, and we cannot either resolve or dismiss them. It 
is for the same reason that Pirandello’s Six Characters can still to a limited 
degree disturb us, while his other plays are slowly becoming embedded in 
the factitious interest of their futurist, experimental period. Take the 
most flippant of dramatists, Wilde, and you will find that he too is heavily 
involved in a moral code. In proportion to his very flippancy, it would 
seem, his plays are limed with the sticky, sentimental moral conventions 
of the moment when he wrote — and in particular with the fashionable 
creed of the fallen woman with a heart of gold. Lady Windermere’s Fan and 
the rest are half submerged in the sentimental mud of their time, and 
half floated by their wit. It is only with The Importance of Being Earnest, 
where the most serious conventions become the silliest, and where 
religion is reduced to the importance of being christened, and of not being 
born in a hand-bag, that Wilde the butterfly achieves dramatic liberation. 
Here the dramatic sympathy, if it can be so called, is light-handedly but 
evenly distributed, not heavily focussed on the bare shoulders of some 
heroic, if naughty, kept woman, and Wilde’s own personality, flatulent 
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and flashy as it was, achieves a marvellous suspension in the pure solution 
of the wit. 

But Wilde’s masterpiece, as has often been pointed out, belongs in its 
own way to the same genre as Restoration comedy, a genre in which a 
kind of negative dramatic justice is achieved by the suppression of all 
moral judgment, and a consequent even withdrawal of sympathy from all 
the dramatis persone. The prototype of the whole kind is Macchiavelli’s 
La Mandragola. ‘Hard’, ‘modern’, ‘glittering’, ‘cynical’ are the terms 
usually applied to this comedy of cuckoldry, particularly by a northern 
audience. It is nevertheless a perfect example of its kind, its fault being 
the limitations of that kind. The moral, the human dimensions of its 
characters are nearly all cut off as if by a sheet of plate glass. We can see 
them, or rather suppose them, but for emotional purposes they are not 
really there. 

Such a work can only provide the top layer, and the thinnest, of 
dramatic satisfaction. However uncommitted, morally, the drama must 
in the end remain, in order to satisfy all the emotions for which it can 
find satisfaction, it has to engage all the moral understanding. It seems 
as if its highest function is to intensify and to illuminate the sense of right 
and wrong, but by doing so only to complicate them. It can illuminate 
good and evil only by showing up the inextricable obscurity of their 
inter-relationship. The moment it attempts to define them, to establish 
their limits, by any law whatever, it fails to do so, and it fails as drama. 
Nevertheless the drama at its highest has only been possible at periods and 
in places where the moral sense has been most acutely, even painfully 
developed. It is for this reason that in modern times the highest tragic 
achievement (and conomictantly the highest comedy) has been reached 
within the environment, though not within the domination, of a strict 
religious system — in the plays of the Jansenist, Racine, and in the Eliza- 
bethan drama. We usually think of Elizabethan England in terms of 
licence. But by contrast with Renaissance Italy and France, the Eliza- 
bethan was a puritanical regime. It is true that English puritanism did 
not stifle the theatre until the latter days of Shirley. But it had always been 
there. It was, in a sense, the reason for the thing which it opposed and 
which it finally destroyed. But an exploration of the fact that the drama at 
its greatest had been created within the periphery of a religion with which 
it remained essentially incompatible, and of all that the fact involves, 
would require another essay. 
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THE BANTU LITERATURE OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Henry Swanzy 


The air is now full of voices talking of South Africa, her economics, her 
politics, the demerits of her present leaders, the merits of the opposition. 
Not only are leading journalists sent out from this country or America, 
like H. V. Morton and Vernon Bartlett, but even men of letters, like 
Julian Duguid or, mirabile dictu, Charles Morgan, whose aim it is to take 
soundings in the warring ideologies, all within the space of a month or 
two. For their part, South Africans, even South African Liberals, 
do not write much of their country, except anonymously for Messrs 
Gollancz, and then only to express their feelings of guilt for the 
social disasters of a country pitchforked into industrialism. Even the 
notable literary exiles, the Campbells, the Kriges, the Plomers, the Van 
der Posts, are content, so far, to make general protests cast in social 
terms. Not one of them, as far as I have seen, has delved into the literature 
of the Bantu themselves, even though this is closely connected with perhaps 
the most creative aspect of the Anglo-Saxon impact, the work of the 
missionaries: for the Sotho-Sechuana group, the Paris Mission, centring 
on the press at Morija; for the Nguni-Xhosa, the Presbyterians with their 
press at Lovedale. This article is a fleeting and unauthorized attempt to 
fill the gap, to indicate roughly what is there. 

There are seven or eight Bantu language groups in the Union that 
have been reduced to writing, but they largely consist of the two principal 
complexes already mentioned, with the addition of Zulu, an off-shoot of 
Nguni. I am no Bantu scholar, so I must confine myself to the indications 
which have been given in English, merely mentioning the statement 
made by experts that no less than 7,000 European words have been 
absorbed into the African languages proper. For practical purposes all 
higher literary activity so far has been conducted in English. The Dutch 
Reformed Church has recently protested against the stepmotherly treatment 
of Afrikaans in the mission schools, a treatment hardly unexpected in 
view of Afrikaner views on the uneducability of the native skepsels or 
creatures. There is no Bantu writing in Afrikaans which can in any way 
compare with the product of a century of missionary work: undoubtedly 
the most developed corpus of African writing to be found anywhere in 
the Continent to-day, with 227 titles published by 1939 in Sotho, 238 
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by the poet and critic A. C. Jordan, concerns a child born of the Pondomise 
royal line, but educated at Lovedale and the University College at Fort 
Hare. When he returns to claim the throne, he marries an educated girl, 
who flouts all tribal custom, wearing short skirts, walking bare-headed in 
public, killing the cobra that houses the spirit of the royal ancestors, 
whose wrath is thereupon aroused to destroy woman, husband, son and 
all. Dr Jabavu, who gives an account of this work (in his small pamphlet 
The Influence of English on Bantu Writing), is roused to admiration both for 
the language, the construction, and the settings, whether tribal assemblies, 
local farmers’ meetings, teachers’ conventions, boy scout camps or the 
fraternals of ministers of religion. The most famous of all Bantu productions, 
available in English, French and German, was published in translation 
(by H. W. Dutton) as long ago as 1931, with an enthusiastic introduction 
by Sir Henry Newbolt, who looked forward with a prophetic eye to the 
efflorescence of writing in the outer Empire. This is the novel Chaka, by 
Thomas Mofolo, which may still be obtained from the Oxford University 
Press, and tells, in an epic form, with much use of symbolism (the 
warring aspects of the tyrants’ mind) the rise and fall of the greatest 
of Zulu warriors, in a style and poetry which often emerges through 
the rather stiff English rendering. 

Thomas Mofolo was born at Khojane in 1875, the son of a father in the 
Mounted Police. As a boy he herded cattle, going to school only when the 
season allowed. But he was fortunate in that his master, Everitt Segoete, 
was a man of talent, who later became an Anglican minister. From the 
little village school, Mofolo went to higher school, then to Morija to be 
trained as a teacher. After a time in the world, he returned to his alma 
mater to write, spurred on by the translations he had read there, both 
religious works, and novels by Rider Haggard and Marie Corelli. The first 
production was Moeti oa Bochabela, the Traveller to the East, whose 170 
pages recount the journey of another herd-boy into Natal during the wars. 
The next book, Pitseng, which was much longer, was even more auto- 
biographical, with an account of Mofolo’s courtship. The third was Chaka. 
It is now that we encounter the tragedy of these first South African 
generations. Mofolo left Morija, since his wife had died and he wished to 
earn more money as a recruiting agent at Teyateyaneng. Here he married 
once more and opened a store in the high Drakensbergs, which failed to 
prosper. He sold it for cattle, and wandered again, first to Port Elisabeth, 
a Xhosa area, then to East Griqualand, where he bought a farm from 
a white man. This again he was forced to sell, since its boundaries did 
not march entirely with Native land. He lost a resulting court action, and 
returned penniless to Teyateyaneng, where he died in poverty three years 
ago. The face that looks out of his photograph is that of a very bitter man. 
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After Mofolo, the best-known Bantu writer is the Xhosa poet, Samuel 
Edward Mghayi, who also died very recently. A long and elaborate 
memorial by A. C. Jordan is, unfortunately, mislaid, but one remembers 
a curious and plaintive allocution to Britain, which had forgotten, in the 
period between the wars, its traditional role of African protector. In this 
Mghayi departs a little from the norm, for so far we have found the 
Bantu writers mainly concerned with their own life. The third spokesman 
of the pioneering generation was even more syncretistic. He was Solo- 
mon T. Plaatje, who translated Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar and the Comedy 
of Errors into his own language and wrote a book in English on Native 
Life in South Africa, and even a novel, Mhudi. (He started life as a court 
interpreter, having, like many Bantu, a gift for language.) Among the 
Zulu, the principal figure, the scholar B. W. Vilakazi, was also syncretis- 
tic, using nearly every English model, even the heroic couplet, in his 
work, Inkondlo ka Zulu, published in the 1930’s. Vilakazi won a 
Master’s degree for a thesis on the conception and development of poetry 
in Zulu, later becoming the first Bantu Doctor of Literature, with a second 
thesis on literature in Nguni. He died in 1947, at the age of forty-one, 
after co-operating with Dr C. M. Doke, the doyen of all language 
scholars, in a great Zulu-English dictionary. 

Translations are notoriously misleading, but it may be interesting to 
quote one or two examples of this Bantu writing, starting perhaps with 
Vilakazi, whose personal tensions have soared far beyond the tribal en- 
vironment. Here is a poem on Death: 


On I travelled searching for thee, 

Thou daughter of death, whose eyes 

Gaze in one direction constantly. 

Thou whose face is forbidding. 

I went in search of thee, and brought thee 
Into my father’s house. And saw thee 

Stretch out thy wings approaching. 

Thou nearly overtakedst me 

Among the crowds at Durban, 

But I prayed to the spirits, and thou waitedst. 
And I hurried in the darkness, 

Succeeded in bringing home the old man. 
Then I looked and saw thee, Death 

Begin thy work by taking his foot and folding, 
Knotting it to thy waist. 

Then didst thou go aside and touch his hairs 
And curl them. Then his mind thou enteredst 
And didst confuse it, leaving it so. 

After that thou movedst away, observing him, 
Pleased with the great work 

For which thou hadst come on Earth among us. 
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One quotes this for the personal tension of the new age, a deeper expres- 
sion of the African malaise than any of the more overt protests of writers 
absorbed into the European sphere, like the Coloured novelist, Peter 
Abrahams, well known in England. It may be useful to set beside it a 
translation made by another poet, the Xhosa J. J. R. Jolobe, whose 
Poems of an African, published a year or two ago, contains translations he 
has made himself of a sonnet on light, an elegy, an historical poem on the 
clan wars, and an elegy on the fallen, which follows: 


Did you not notice how they left their homes 
With heads aloft, chests out, and marching’ well 
With left and right, challenging the world? 
Eternally they thus will ever be. 
Did you not see the flow of love the day 
They left, seen from sad looks of aged men? 
The matrons sighed, the young wife’s eye a tear 
Did hold. The maidens wept, the children sobbed. 
Their worth was plain, and precious were they then, 
On that proud day of sad departure. 
When mountains are no more, forever thus 
Will they remain, for love outlives all change. 
Did you not hear how they made light, it seemed, 
Of grievous things which pulled at your heart strings? 
They laughed at danger and despised gaunt death, 
They looked beyond, and saw the fruit, vast gains 
To their own race, to mankind and the world. 
All generations sure will pass, and change 
With circumstances of this world, but they 
Shall never change. When these our hairs turn grey 
Forever black will theirs be, and when 
Our backs are bent, with strength will they march on. 


One will not claim great things for the thought or diction of these poems, 
but they are respectable, and they are being read, along with many others, 
by the gradually emerging élite of the Bantu peoples of South Africa. How 
many more lie hidden, like the 1,700 proverbs, twenty-one heroic lyrics, 
nineteen essays, and six stories from Shakespeare, said to have been evolved 
by a young Tswana student at Healdtown! It seems necessary that people 
who care for these things should be aware of them, and not allow them 
altogether to sink into the suburban limbo of so many things industrial, 
with monstrosities like the Xhosa collection published in Cape Town 
in 1950 by Goodwill Soya Mama and A. Z. T. Mbebe, under the 
title Blackberries. There are in South Africa, apart from the devoted mission 
teachers and the learned specialists in the Bantu studies departments of 
Cape Town and the Witwatersrand, a number of Europeans who attempt 
to preserve and develop, and even to admit into our own culture cycle, 
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the best products of this other world. Notably there is Hugh Tracey, the 
enthusiast who was responsible for putting on the air the beautiful Zulu 
Persephone myth, Chief Above and Chief Below. Their work may, perhaps, 
be noted by people of imagination who are now at last turning their mind’s 
eye to the African continent, at least in its tormented southern sector. 


BOOK NOTES 


BOLIVAR, by Salvador de Madariaga. (Hollis and Carter, pp. 650, 45s.) This 
is the final volume of a trilogy planned by the author many years ago. Its pre- 
decessors, Columbus and Cortes, raised the curtain upon the Spanish-American 
drama which played itself out in three centuries, from about 1500 to 1800. 
Bolivar brings it down with a bang. In between, a two-volume history of The Rise 
and Fall of the Spanish American Empire introduced a slightly more orthodox enquiry 
into the subject than is possible within the confines of biography. One states a 
mere preference in placing these historical studies above the biographical. Not 
that Don Salvador lacks the passionate interest in character and individuality 
essential to the biographer. On the contrary, he has almost too much of it, and 
South American history provides him with an admirable subject-matter for his 
gifts. It is just that as an outsider one tends to be more interested in the whole 
than in its multi-coloured parts. Madariaga writes history in the grand romantic 
manner. The nearest equivalent of his latest volume is Mr Churchill’s biography 
of Marlborough. But Marlborough’s career was central to much that decided the 
history of Europe, and though himself a less ‘interesting’ figure than Bolivar, he 
is of greater interest to the historian. The break-up of the Spanish Empire during 
and after the Napoleonic wars gave an opportunity to revolutionaries brought 
up on the ideas of the French Enlightenment and filled with naive admiration of 
Napoleon. Bolivar was one of them. He seems to have been distinguished chiefly 
by his ability to profit from changing circumstances. In fact he was an adventurer, 
and his career has become the model for dozens of other South American Caudillos. 
To his countrymen he is The Liberator, and Madariaga has probably risked some 
obloquy by refusing to conceal the shadowy side of his character. But the long tale 
of marches and counter-marches, diplomatic intrigues and amorous adventures 
somehow fails to capture one’s interest as did those two earlier volumes. 


MEMOIRS, by Franz von Papen. (Andre Deutsch, London, pp. 598, 25s.) Von 
Papen probably lives in the popular imagination as a stiff-necked Prussian 
Junker who made a deal with Hitler from whose consequences he never escaped. 
In fact he was a West German Catholic, and his Catholicism is the key to his 
career. It enabled him to worm his way into the Catholic Centre Party under 
the Weimar Republic, acquire financial control of the Party organ, and from 
this strategic position carry on the long campaign of sapping and mining which 
led to the disintegration first of the Centre and then of the Republic itself. In 
this task he had, of course, many helpers, from the senile Hindenburg to the 
Social-Democratic Ministers who refused to fight when the chance was offered 
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them. His Memoirs run true to type. They are the apologia of an unreconstructed 
German Conservative who never for a moment doubted that the Empire ought 
to be restored, parliament abolished, and the Corporate State introduced. For 
this purpose he formed an alliance with Hitler, who speedily undeceived him. 
It was not Hitler’s intention, von Papen now states, to keep his promises or to 
live in peace with the world. He claims to have made this discovery in 1934, 
when the Gestapo murdered his secretaries and all but had him murdered as 
well, as outrage about which he complained in a dignified letter to Goering. 
After that things went from bad to worse, although he was offered (and accepted) 
diplomatic posts in Vienna and Ankara. But nothing really horrified him until 
he was shocked by the uncouth behaviour of his American gaolers at Nuremberg. 
The death camps, it seems, only got bad towards the end, when they were ‘over- 
crowded’, and the Americans are now having to treat Korean partisans as the 
Germans treated the Russians. The last-mentioned statement is apparently made 
in good faith by the author, who also urges his Western readers to realize that 
Germany is the only possible bulwark against ‘Asia’. He speaks with contempt of 
the Nazi leaders, but repeats the legend that in 1933 Hitler was the only apparent 
alternative to Communism. There is the usual twaddle about ‘materialism’, from 
which it was the business of von Papen’s high-minded friends to rescue the 
masses, and about the beauties of the Corporate State. For the rest he has a 
good conscience. Did he not do all he could in his personal capacity to help Jews 
and political prisoners? A revealing book. 


THE FORRESTAL DIARIES, edited by Walter Millis. (Cassell & Co., pp. 516, 
25s.) Mr. James Forrestal resigned his post as US Secretary of Defence on 
March ist, 1949, and less than three months later fell to his death from a room 
in the Naval hospital where he was confined after having suffered a nervous 
breakdown. Reading the excerpts from his official Diaries for the 1944-49 period, 
which have been put together (and heavily edited) by friends, one catches a 
glimpse of the mental strain that was doubtless a contributing factor in his 
untimely death. Forrestal left the chairmanship of an important Wall Street 
firm in 1940 to join the Roosevelt Administration as Under-Secretary for the 
Navy; but unlike Acheson and Harriman, who also came from Wall Street, he 
had not been born in the purple. The son of poor Irish immigrants, he was a self- 
made man who had risen to the top by sheer ability and hard work. Hard work 
in the end killed him. He was intensely serious, repressed and given to worrying. 
He played some part in reversing American foreign policy after 1945 and in laying 
the ground for the present rearmament drive; but where others did the same and 
conserved their health, Forrestal cracked under the strain. It was characteristic of 
him that from 1947 onwards he thought war with Russia might come any day. 
The political mad-house in Washington, and the inter-Service rivalries he was 
supposed to iron out, did the rest. The Diary revealsfew secrets (it has been 
heavily censored), but conveys a good deal of the atmosphere in which the 
Washington planners have to work. It is not an altogether encouraging picture. 
Forrestal himself was appalled by the improvisations, snap decisions, and bureau- 
cratic entanglements that surrounded him, although he pays high tribute to the 
courage and good sense of Mr Truman, whose political principles were otherwise 
not much to his taste. It is a curious commentary on the complexity of American 
politics that so many of the key posts in an Administration dedicated to the Fair 
Deal were and are held by Wall Street men, or by military men who seem to enjoy 
far wider discretion than is the case in Britain. It is equally curious to learn that 
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in 1948 General Eisenhower deprecated a move to by-pass President Truman in 
his favour at the Democratic Party convention, on the grounds that the President 
ought not to be challenged in the midst of an international crisis. The ‘crisis’ has 
since then become a permanent state of affairs, and Washington has apparently 
made up its mind to live with it for a while. It proved too much for Forrestal. The 
editor of this volume has done his work well, and the explanatory notes are 
intelligent and restrained in tone. 








VOICE OF ASIA, by James A. Michener (Secker & Warburg, pp. 291, 21s.) 
The author of this book was a sports columnist at the age of fifteen, a University 
lecturer some years later, an associate editor of Macmillans in New York by 
1941, and a U S Navy officer during the war, having waived his Quaker principles 



































to join the fight. Last year he made a rapid tour of the Far East, starting in Japan | control 
and proceeding via Korea, Hongkong, Formosa, Malaya, Thailand, Indonesia of a sha 
and India to Pakistan. Out of this might have come another bright, slapdash | the Wh 
travelogue, or another ponderous essay written in academese. What has in fact 
come out is a vivid and sincere piece of reportage. Mr Michener is a genuine {| THE Lé 
American Liberal who is not afraid to voice his opinions. At the same time he is { PP- 326 
quite free from the fashionable mania for idealizing all things Asian and describing | pplied 
all the ills of Asian society to European colonialism. He noticed, and was shocked The pol 
by, the collapse of ‘law and order’ in Indonesia, yet felt that the Dutch had to go. dividing 
He was not taken in by the more grandiose claims made for MacArthur’s admini- | susbequ 
stration in Japan, but thought that on balance Japan had profited from it. He landow1 
noted that the British have become popular in India, and that Congress has so the prin 
far done very little to alter the Indian village. He was appalled by the destruction { Written 
in Korea, without in the least doubting that the decision to accept the challenge | 't gives. 
was right. In short, he is reasonable. There are some engaging pen-pictures of Turkish 
local politicians, nationalist intellectuals, and vestigial Empire builders in 
immaculate tropical suits. The tone is informal without being unduly chatty. A pees: Ge 
shrewd and readable piece of reporting which should help to correct some ais.) TI 
popular American misconceptions. oe 
volume 
WEST AND EAST OF TITO, by Harry Hodgkinson. (Gollancz, pp. 187, 12s. 6d.) | during b 
Another book on Tito? Fortunately not. Mr Hodgkinson, who served as an } the year 
Intelligence Officer in the Adriatic during the war, knows the Yugoslav Partisans | Marx to 
at first hand, and could no doubt write an entertaining volume about them. {| Marshal 
Instead he has written a really brilliant essay on the Cold War. The title is tosome § an App 
extent misleading, since most of the text deals not with the Yugoslav conflict but § Schump: 
with the wider implications of Stalinist policy and propaganda. There is even a | the majo: 
chapter on the language controversy of 1950, which gave Stalin an opportunity, | and unli 
as the author points out, to revise various awkward Leninist postulates, as well } The resu 
as his own ‘theory’ of nationalism. Mr Hodgkinson has grasped the interplay of § read witl 
ideology and power politics west of the Iron Curtain, and makes some amusing 
observations on the turns and twists of the Party line. He is full of valuable advice | SURVEY 
for the Cold War strategists, and even displays a strain of cautious optimism about | POLICY 
the policy of ‘containment’. He thinks America can win the arms race and force Royal Ir 
Russia to deflate her claims without war. This is good news, but it is admittedly | PP- 449» 
based on speculation. Mr Hodgkinson writes well, almost too well. If he were less which a 
scintillating he would stand a better chance of being taken seriously in official quar- {| *C°P® 1 
ters — those quarters where Mr Carew Hunt’s painstaking but naive and jejune agg hag 
‘ 








book on the Theory and Practice of Communism is still treated as a fount of wisdom. 
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THE DILEMMA OF SOUTH AFRIGA, by John Hatch. (Dennis Dobson Ltd., 
pp. 252, 18s.) The author, who lectures at Glasgow, toured South and East Africa 
in 1950 and 1951, and was able to meet everyone from Ministers in the Malan 
Government to African nationalists and trade unionists. Out of these travels he 
has constructed a sober, well-informed and inevitably pessimistic report on the 
South African political crisis. As a Liberal he was not likely to be favourably 
impressed by the claims made for Apartheid, but what makes his conclusions so 
depressing is the clear evidence that Apartheid is not a policy but a myth. There is 
in fact no way of separating the two races, since industry depends on Black labour. 
What is happening is merely that the workers in industry are, gua Africans, 
deprived of political rights. The only hope left after reading Mr Hatch, and that 
a thin one, is that the Liberal wing of the United Party will eventually wrest 
control from the epigoni of General Smuts, and form a genuine opposition instead 
of a sham one. He is inclined to believe that the Nationalists are firmly rooted in 
the White electorate and can go on governing for ever — until the crash comes. 


THE LAND SYSTEM IN PALESTINE, by A. Granott. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
pp. 326, 21s.) The much-abused term ‘authoritative’ can without danger be 
applied to this work which first appeared in a Hebrew edition three years ago. 
The political upheaval in progress while it was being written has drawn a sharp 
dividing line between the Mandatory and the post-Mandatory period, and a 
susbequent edition will have to deal with the present position of Jewish and Arab 
landownership. But with this proviso, Dr Granott, who has for many years headed 
the principal instrument of Zionist land settlement, the Jewish National Fund, has 
written the standard work on the subject. Though now chiefly of historical value, 
it gives a very good picture of the evolution of landownership in Palestine since 
Turkish times, and especially of conditions under the British Mandate. 


TEN GREAT ECONOMISTS, by Joseph A. Schumpeter. (Allen & Unwin, pp. 305, 
ais.) The late Professor Schumpeter (himself no mean candidate for inclusion 
among the First Ten) before his death at Harvard in 1950 left instructions for a 
volume to be edited from various critical and semi-biographical essays written 
during his lifetime in German and English. He was born, as was Keynes, in 1883, 
the year of Marx’s death, and it was always a point with him that the period from 
Marx to Keynes should be treated as a unit. The Ten are Marx, Walras, Menger, 
Marshall, Pareto, Boehm-Bawerk, Taussig, Fisher, Mitchell and Keynes, while 
an Appendix adds some briefer notes on Knapp, Wieser and Bortkiewicz. 
Schumpeter’s command of the history of economics was probably unique. With 
the majority of those discussed in this notable volume he was personally acquainted, 
and unlike some other economists he had followed their writings in the original. 
The result is a collection of essays which both the specialist and the student can 
read with profit, though much of it is caviare to the uninitiated. 


SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS: PROBLEMS OF EXTERNAL 
POLICY 1931-9, by Nicholas Mansergh. Issued under the Auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. (Geoffrey Cumberledge at the O U P, 
PP. 449, 425.) This is one of those monumental Chatham House affairs without 
which political writing in this country could no longer be carried on. Vast in 
scope, impeccable in scholarship, Olympian in tone, it sets a standard for the 
aspiring historian, while providing the mere journalist with everything he needs 
for his leading article. The evolution of Commonwealth affairs, with special 
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reference to the foreign policy pursued by the Dominion Governments during the 
‘Appeasement’ period, is traced with steady skill, while much thought is also 
devoted to the way in which the Statute of Westminster unfolded its potentialities. 
The general impression is that, with the exception of the New Zealand Labour 
Government after 1935, the Dominion Governments concurred in the policy 
pursued by Mr Baldwin and Mr Chamberlain, though in the case of South 
Africa there was a tug between pro-German and anti-Italian tendencies due to 
fear that the struggle over Abyssinia would lead to African participation in 
modern warfare. 


PARLIAMENT: A suRVEY (Allen & Unwin, pp. 288, 22s. 6d.) The chapters 
which have gone into this symposium were based on extra-mural lectures delivered 
in the University of London between January and March 1950. They strike a 
balance between general exposition and academic scholarship, and are thus of 
particular usefulness to the student. Lord Campion, Mr L. S. Amery, Professor 
Brogan, Mr Craik Henderson, Sir Arthur Salter, Mr H. E. Dale, Mr Ivor Thomas, 
Mr F. W. Lascelles, Professor E. C. S. Wade, Sir Cecil Carr, Professor A. L. 
Goodhart and Mr G. M. Young deal with various aspects of parliamentary 
government, and some useful light is thrown on such intricate subjects as Standing 
Orders and delegated legislation. 


CHILD ADOPTION IN THE MODERN WORLD, by Margaret Kornitzer. (Putnam. 
16s.) 
Miss Kornitzer, who is Press Officer to the Standing Conference of Societies 
Registered for Adoption, has written a useful book, both for the social worker and 
those who have adopted children or hope to do so. It covers all the ground — the 
laws of adoption at home and abroad; the methods of adoption; and the psycho- 
logical problems. Miss Kornitzer gives a convincing answer to those who wonder 
why children should remain in institutions in this country when there seem to 
be ten potential adopters for every child capable of being adopted. On one point 
her advice is disputable. Is one justified in telling a child falsely that its mother is 
dead in order to discourage day dreaming or a wish to seek her out? Surely it is a 
fundamental human right to know what there is to be known about one’s origin. 
Much of the advice in the book is based on common sense and experience; 
adoption has not yet been adequately studied by social workers or psychologists, 
but studies are now being made. Many people who adopt children are not capable 
of using such a comprehensive guide. One would like to see a short pamphlet 
embodying the advice Miss Kornitzer gives put into the hands of every adoptive 
parent. 


MODERN ENGLISH PAINTERS: SICKERT TO SMITH, by John Rothenstein. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 255.) 

To read Sir John Rothenstein’s book on modern English painters is like a hurried 
half-hour visit to the great gallery which he so ably directs: better than nothing, 
but rather inadequate. Sir John ‘does’ seventeen painters in the space of 200 pages, 
and without the interesting reproductions the book would be a bit thin. Among 
so many painters there must obviously be very contrasting merit. Gwen John and 
James Pryde, Matthew Smith and Ambrose McEvoy, Wilson Steer and William 
Nicholson do not share the same pages comfortably, yet they are all dealt with at 
more or less the same length and in the same language. Sir John impeccably puts 
the first first, but his praise becomes problematic when he writes, for example, 
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about Pryde’s ‘deeply impressive’ pictures, and calls them ‘an original contribu- 
tion to painting’; when he describes McEvoy as ‘magical’ and compares him 
favourably to Gainsborough. Standards of criticism must be exact if they are to 
mean anything; Sir John allows them to wobble disconcertingly from one painter 
to another. He is more Catholic than discriminating, which, if not the best quality 
in a critic, is, however, an excellent one in the director of an art gallery which is 
‘most pleasing when open to most men’, But to do Sir John justice, his book is 
about painters more than painting. He has succeeded in collecting conscientious 
biographical details sprinkled with delightful anecdotes. He must be thanked for 
repeating Wilson Steer on his father: ‘Will Rothenstein paints pretty much like 
the rest of us—but from higher motives of course.” Many more examples of 
painters’ wit and excerpts from their writings —how well painters write — leaven Sir 
John’s own Times Editorial style. 


MUSIC AT BELMONT, by J. T. Sheppard. (Rupert Hart Davis. 153.) 

Musings, mainly on episodes in Homer and the Greek dramatists. Sir John 
Sheppard, Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, is an enthusiastic Hellenist who 
believes in the marriage of the Christian and Hellenistic traditions. At a time 
when Greek is becoming more and more remote, it is important that those who 
know the language should express the essence of their studies for our benefit. Yet 
this book, like some others on Greece written by dons, is too steeped in easy 
sublimity. Perhaps the sheltered beauty of Cambridge is to blame. Familiar tags 
of poetry drift across the pages, the Greek heroes are seen in a good clean English 
light, with only an occasional, chatty recognition of evil — ‘The Medea isn’t by any 
means a pleasant play. Certainly it is a play about unpleasant people,’ — and all 
things tend to be reconciled in a comfortable, after-dinner fuzziness. This is a pity, 
because a book written with knowledge and the best of intentions, instead of con- 
vincing the reader, irritates him. ‘To Hell with the Greeks,’ he says, ‘if this is the 
effect they produce. Hand me the News of the World.’ 


WITCHCRAFT, by Pennthorne Hughes. (Longmans, 21s.) Under this title 
Mr Pennthorne Hughes has written a short book for the general reader, largely 
founded on the researches of Professor Margaret Murray. He goes further than 
has been attempted by most recognized authorities in his theory that the cult 
was not only a survival of the Paleolithic and Neolithic fertility rites, but 
appealed to an ‘other-consciousness’ or ‘hyperesthesia’ which, evinced in the ritual 
dance, had been derived from our sub-human ancestors. Some notable in- 
accuracies, when he discusses anthropology or paleolithic prehistory, and a good 
deal of generalization might leave readers who are familiar with this interesting 
subject unconvinced that Mr Hughes is fully qualified to propound his theory. 
His approach to pagan survivals in Christian ritual might well have been more 
reverently handled. 


HINDOO HOLIDAY, by J. R. Ackerley. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) 

A re-issue of a diary of a six months’ stay in a small Indian State — first published 
in 1932. Slight, subtle and imperishable. Mr Ackerley, now the unobtrusive 
editor of The Listener, has, beyond all reasonable doubt, achieved immortality 
with this one book. It is both a delicate and affectionate description of half a 
dozen Indian characters and a strange self-revelation. The unique and happy 
product of a particular personality in a particular situation, it makes other books 
appear pretentious and clumsy. 
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55 SHORT STORIES FROM THE NEW YORKER. (Gollancz. 15s.) 

A magnificent collection of stories in all moods — tragic, humorous, sophisticated 
wry. For the English reader, the most interesting pieces are perhaps the ha 
boiled, knowing studies of American life —- mating techniques, nervous breakdowns, 
the American soldier abroad, etc. ‘There are, however, excellent contributions from 
English writers, too, in particular a hilarious piece by Sylvia Townsend Warne 
As the standard of composition and style is uniformly high, we enjoy an exhilarate 
ing vista of talent, if not genius. French literature, at least, has nothing compara! 

to offer at the moment. 


DANIEL DEFOE. (Francis Watson. 10s. 6d.) 
A useful biographical and critical summary. 


ROSE AND CROWN, by Sean O’Casey. (Macmillan & Co. 21s.) 


The fifth vclume of Mr O’Casey’s biography. There are good things to be four 
in it, once one gets used to the too-flamboyant Irish style, alternating between 


genuine writing and newspaper rhetoric. 
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